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E are compelled to write this week at an 
unfortunate moment. Our readers are far 
better informed than we, for they, by the 

time these lines appear, will know the result of the 
General Election, and we do not. Nevertheless, we 
will take courage to reiterate our belief that the 
majority of the prophets are pretty wide of the mark. 
During the final week of the election general opinion 
seems to have crystallised upon the expectation of a 
Conservative majority of between thirty and fifty. 
A good deal of business has been done on the Stock 
Exchange on terms which show that amongst those 
whose special business it is to calculate chances, Mr. 
Baldwin is expected to get a majority of about thirty- 
tight. But with all respect to such expert gamblers, 
we do not believe it ; we would very cheerfully “ sell ” 
at that price. We see no reason whatever for departing 
from the opinion, which we have expressed before, 
that Liberal and Labour gains are likely to be much 
more numerous than the prophets allow, and that 
no party will have a working majority in the new 

lament. But to commit ourselves, at this eleventh 
hour, to a more definite estimate than that would be 
perhaps to exhibit more foolhardiness than courage. 

* * * 

The antics of the syndicated press during the latter 
stages of the campaign have been amusing. Lord 
Beaverbrook’s newspapers succeeded in developing a 
More or less coherent policy. They—and the Peer 
himself—advised their readers to vote Liberal in this 
Constituency and Conservative in that, bearing in 
mind the single object of keeping the Labour candidate 
out. They thus in effect advocated an intelligible— 
in our view, a quite impracticable—form of 





coalitionism. Lord Rothermere’s newspapers, on the 
other hand, evidently found it quite impossible to 
discover any method of carrying out the instructions 
of their noble proprietor, and at the same time main- 
taining any appearance of sanity or consistency. 
They advised their readers one day to vote Liberal 
and the next day to vote Conservative. They were 
to vote Liberal in order to “ give Free Trade another 
chance,”” and Conservative in order to give another 
chance to Mr. Baldwin, who, after all, was a very 
good fellow. It is interesting to speculate what Lord 
Northcliffe, if he were alive, would have had to say. 
At any rate, he would have known his own mind. 
And even if he had not been sure, he would have 
recognised, and acted upon, the very simple truth 
that journalists, whatever they may think or say, 
must never sit on the fence. In our view it is absurd 
for anybody to be seriously concerned about the 
political influence of the great newspaper “ combine.” 
We do not see how, after this election, at any rate, 
Lord Rothermere can ever expect to be able to exert 
any serious influence whatever upon the political 
views or activities of the readers of his papers. 
* * * 


M. Poincaré has given us a mild surprise this week 
by announcing that with the submission of Germany 
the occupation of the Ruhr is now to become “ in- 
visible.” One or two unkind critics in the Paris 
Press suggest that the motive for this “concession” 
was simply to give Mr. Baldwin a leg up in his electoral 
campaign. But in general it appears to be regarded 
in France as an act of spontaneous kindness, not to 
say generosity, which involves no risk to French 
interests and may ease the way to negotiations. This 
may be true; but it is certainly true that the French 
Government can no longer shut its eyes to the serious- 
ness of the situation in Germany. Germany is down 
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and out financially. The statistics of inflation are 
fabulous, prices are monstrous, wages and salaries in 
general are at subsistence level—or below it. The 
pay of Government workmen of the highest grade is 
44 gold pfennig per hour, which is equivalent in 
purchasing power in Berlin to about 1}$d. No one 
apparently expects that taxes can be collected by the pre- 
sent, or any other,German Government. There are fools 
in France, as there are here, who continue to bellow 
“Germany is shamming”; but as they offer no 
practical suggestion as to how she can be made to do 
anything else, they are not of much use to M. Poincaré. 
The French General Election is due in the spring, 
and not even the stupendous victory in the Ruhr 
will compensate for a literally bankrupt Germany. 
M. Poincaré must either find some new adventure 
to create a diversion—and that we should be able 
to prevent—or he must come to terms. 
* * * 

One of the topics of discussion in the new session 
of the United States Congress will be the Treaty of 
Lausanne. A strong protest is to be made against 
the Treaty, we understand, by the organised churches 
of America, who regard it as a betrayal of the Christians 
in the Near East. American churchmen, of course, 
are entitled to think and say what they like about 
this matter. But we should attach more importance 
to their views if we could be sure that they them- 
selves had done anything much beyond talking to 
save the Christians of the Near East. Two or three 
years ago, if we are not mistaken, a number of American 
divines were angry with us because we would not 
rescue the Armenians from the Turks. But we never 
heard, either then or since, that they had exhausted 
every effort to get the United States to accept a 
mandate for Armenia. And we should be interested to 
know now how many of the present protesters are keen 
for America to share the responsibilities of the European 
States in settling the affairs of the world. As for the 
charge of betraying the Christians, it can only be 
sustained on the assumption that any Christians who 
live under Turkish rule are ipso facto betrayed. But 
then the same plea might with equal justice have been 
made on behalf of Moslems living under Greek rule. 
In this case there were territories in dispute which 
were adjudged quite properly to be Turkish, and the 
only possible course was to give them to the Turks 
and establish guarantees for the religious minorities 
in them. We do not suggest that a Christian subject 
of Turkey can never have anything to fear; but he 
has as much protection as the outside world can give 
him. And it should not be forgotten that religious 
zeal is not confined to one side in the Near Kast. 
There have recently been angry public meetings in 
Angora and Constantinople to demand reprisals for 
atrocities on Moslems in Greek territory. 

* * * 

The most sensational incident of the Indian elections 
occurred at the end of the month of polling. This was 
the defeat of Sir Surendranath Banerjea, the senior 
politician of Bengal and the most outstanding man 
in that Seo of India to become a Minister under the 
reformed Constitution. He was heavily beaten in a 
Calcutta suburb by an extremist nonentity. Coming 
after the defeat of Mr. S. R. Das, the Moderate leader 
in the Bengal Council, this event gave a special 
character to the successes of the Swaraj Party in a 

rovince where they had not been expected to do well. 

he general results of the election are still unknown in 
England, but certain points of importance emerge. 
The Swarajists have won sufficient seats in several 
provincial Assemblies—those of Bombay, Bengal and 
the United Provinces, for example—to give them con- 
siderable obstructive power. In the Punjab the racial 
and religious divisions have told against the Swarajists, 


while in Madras they can make at best a poor showing, 
It is in the All-Indian Assembly, rather than in the 
provincial bodies, that the Swaraj tactics will be 
watched with most concern. At Delhi they will have g 
compact opposition group engaged in the peculiar 
enterprise of expressing in political action the wil] 
of the Non-Co-operation Party which has foresworn al] 
politics. Their avowed aim will be to make the worki 
of the Assemblies impossible. But political human 
nature will be belied if some at least of the 
extremists do not yield to the fascination of the 
Assemblies, which, after all, are representative councils 
furnishing excellent opportunities, not for debate only, 
but for constructive effort. 
* * * 

If Mr. Frank Hodges has secured election as member 
for Lichfield, he will be compelled, under the existing 
rules of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, to 
resign his office as Secretary of that body, though he 
could presumably still remain Secretary of the Inter- 
national Miners’ Federation. There have been several 
attempts to get this rule altered, in order to allow the 
Secretary of the M.F.G.B. to sit in Parliament; but 
the Miners’ Conference has been steadily hostile to 
the proposal, on the ground that no man can efficiently 
undertake the double work. The problem has arisen 
in a number of other cases where the Secretary of a 
big Trade Union has been elected to Parliament. 
Most Unions have allowed their man to be what is 
called a “ twicer’’; but Mr. Robert Young had to 
resign the General Secretaryship of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union when he was elected to Parliament 
in 1918, and certain other Unions have followed the 
same rule. To us it appears that the Trade Unions 
have been remiss in not finding better ways out of the 
difficulty. It is obvious that no man ought to be called 
upon to do the double work—for office as a Trade 

nion Secretary is no sinecure; but it is equally 
obvious that a Trade Union official, on election to 
Parliament, should not be called upon to sever his 
connection with his society. Some Unions have 
solved the difficulty by giving their M.P.s. specially- 
created positions which preserve contact without 
involving a mass of routine work; and this seems 
the most sensible plan. The “twicer” has in the 

ast interfered seriously with the efficiency of Labour 

in Parliament; but to compel the resignation of the 

official who becomes an M.P. is to escape one dis- 

advantage by creating what may easily be a greater. 
* * * 


The more closely one looks at Mr. Baldwin’s bribe— 
we can call it by no other name—to the agricultural 
interest, the less likely does the farm labourer seem 
to get any benefit by it. If he gets his 30s. a week 
as a rate of wages, which is by no means assured, 
this 30s. is apparently to be calculated on a longer 
working week than the Unions now recognise. There 
are also signs that it is to be accompanied by a further 
stiffening up of the terms of the wage contract. The 
labourer is to get, not 30s. in cash, but 30s. inclusive 
of all allowances; and certain of the county Farmers 
Unions are apparently sending out circulars urging the 
abolition, where it exists, of the practice of paying 
for time when the labourer is off sick or in consequence 
of an accident. There are many ways in which the 
farm labourers’ conditions have in the past differed 
from the ordinary urban wage contract ; but it seems 
clear that, in all respects disadvantageous to the 
workers, the conditions are now being assimilated. 
If this is done, there are many districts in which the 
nominal 30s. wage will bring no benefit at all to the 
labourers, and some in which its adoption wou 
actually make their position worse. It seems plail 
enough that, whoever may get the benefit of Mr 
Baldwin’s bribe, if the money is ever really paid, 
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very little indeed will go to the class that is in most 
nt need of help. We hope there will be a strong 
move in the new Parliament to restore the Agricultural 
Wages Board. The existing system of “ Conciliation 
Committees” has notoriously broken down, and 
Mr. Baldwin’s scheme is certainly no substitute. 
* * * 


The dockers, at their National Conference last Friday, 
determined on two important steps. They decided 
to apply for a wage advance of 2s. a day, which would 
wipe out the whole of the reductions that led to the 
unauthorised strike of a few months ago. They 
decided, also, to take up again the question of main- 
tenance, or guaranteed employment, which has been 
in abeyance since the breakdown of negotiations some 
time ago. Evidently, these claims are seriously meant. 
The recent wage reductions were very keenly resented, 
and only the fact that the men were bound by a national 

ment prevented general and determined resistance. 

e agreement is now due to expire, and the men, 
who are very badly paid, are losing no time in making 
an effort to regain what they have lost. The claim 
for maintenance is closely bound up with the wage 
demand. Under present conditions, the docker’s 
nominal wage is no indication of his real earnings ; 
for discontinuous and casual employment brings down 
earnings to a point far below that represented by the 
nominal wage. The Government Court of Enquiry in 
1920, over which Lord Shaw presided, definitely 
recommended that a scheme of maintenance, or guaran- 
teed pay, should be adopted. The dockers presented 
adraft scheme to the em seondll who rejected it without 
putting forward any alternative. The Unions then 
asked the Ministry of Labour to introduce a Bill carrying 
out Lord Shaw’s recommendations. The Government 
refused. Accordingly, the dockers are drafting a Bill 
of their own, and will press this forward simultaneously 
with their wage demand. Public sympathy should be 
on the men’s side in both parts of their claim for 
redress. Until casual labour at the docks is abolished, 
there is no hope of reasonable or settled conditions. 


* x * 


The round of by-elections which always follows the 

) cag men of aldermen after the November municipal 
elections has been resulting in a good number of Labour 
gains during the past few weeks. It is, of course, 
exceptionally difficult to disentangle these contests 
just now from the influence of national politics; but 
we think there are clear signs that the recent wave of 
reaction in Local Government—“ municipal Geddesism,” 
it has been called—is receding, and that it is no longer a 
sufficient argument for a municipal candidate to promise 
that he will “‘ reduce the rates.” Municipal develop- 
ment has been arrested long enough, first by the 
War and then, just when plans -were being laid for 
post-war expansion, by the cry for “economy.” The 
time seems to be ripe for a big advance in Local Govern- 
ment, both in the development of social services of 
health and welfare and in the expansion of municipal 
trading. There are difficulties in the way, of course ; 
and the greatest is the heavy share which local authori- 
lies are still compelled to bear of the burden of unem- 
ployment. But, despite this handicap—which ought 
th be temoved by taking the unemployed wholly off 
the rates—interest in municipal affairs is reviving, and 
Labour policy of local development is claiming 

h converts. In any big forward movement in 

¢ sphere of social provision we must look to the 
. op ntnorities to act as pioneers, keeping well ahead 
te ~ minimum standards which the State is prepared 
~ €niorce, and giving, by local improvements, the 


mpetus to legislation designed is ini 
gned to raise that minimum. 
Reformers of all sorts would do well to turn more of 
- jPoPegandist zeal to aiding the forward movement 
8 now beginning in local affairs. 


An Irish correspondent writes: Even Miss Mac- 
Swiney seems to despair of rousing the drooping spirits 
of the Republicans. When the party summoned a 
meeting of its Ard Comhairle, or Executive Council, 
last week, most people expected that an attempt 
would be made to relate policy to the new developments 
created by the collapse of the hunger-strike and the 
suecess of the National Loan. Apparently the Sinn 
Fein leaders have persuaded themselves that the best 
way of dealing with defeats is to ignore them, a scheme 
which worked more than once in the past, but is more 
difficult to manage now that the rank and file, instead 
of being buoyed up with enthusiasm, are rapidly losing 
faith in themselves and their cause. Miss MacSwiney, 
who presided over the gathering, briefly announced 
that the prestige of the Republic had suffered no injury, 
and went on to declare that she is taking measures to 
compel the Bishop of Cork to prove charges which he 
had made against her. A libel action in a Free State 
court to prove the sincerity of Miss MacSwiney’s 
devotion to Republicanism is certainly a novel way of 
demonstrating to the Irish people that nothing that 
has happened has weakened the sovereign authority 
of the Republic one and indivisible. The attempt 
to minimise the response to the appeal for the Free 
State Loan is equally stupid. Unionists, it is said, are 
hastening to purchase stock as part of a deep-laid plot 
to get a stranglehold upon the Free State. The Jain 
fact is, and nobody knows it better than Miss Mac- 
Swiney, that Unionist eagerness to subscribe marks 
the complete collapse of Sinn Fein. Up to this, sup- 
porters of the old régime entertained doubts of the 
final victory of the Free State, and feared that even if 
it did win Republicans might single them out for 
vengeance should they give it open support. To-day 
even Southern Unionists can afford to treat with con- 
tempt the threats and warnings of the Sinn Fein 
leaders. 

* * * 

The Northern elections have been conducted more 
peacefully than was generally expected. Their most 
disturbing feature was a series of raids by masked and 
armed men upon the houses of Tyrone Nationalists 
who were warned that they would vote at their peril. 
Obviously such bands could not operate during curfew 
hours without the connivance, open or tacit, of the 
police. It is satisfactory to learn that the protest 
made to the Northern Government had its effect, and 
measures were taken to prevent a recurrence of the 
intimidation. Sir James Craig has found it no easy 
task to impose a measure of discipline upon his Specials, 
and he has the good sense to see that to let them get 
out of hand at this juncture would entail more dis- 
astrous consequences than could be compensated 
for by any possible diminution in the Nationalist 
majority in Tyrone and Fermanagh as a result of 
their illegal exertions. At present the Northern Prime 
Minister is probably not so much concerned about 
the border counties as about developments in Belfast. 
He had the unpleasant experience of being shouted 
down in the North Division, which has always been 
the central citadel of Orangeism, by workers who 
objected to the running of an official candidate against 
an independent Orangeman. In West Belfast a sup- 
porter of the Independent Labour. Party has been 
uproariously cheered on the Shankill Road, less, one 
imagines, on account of his advocacy of the capital 
levy than because he stands for democratic representa- 
tion. There are unfortunately few signs of a weakening 
of anti-Nationalist prejudices amongst Belfast workers, 
but it is clear that the autocratic methods by which 
Northern Ministers seek to keep their Parliament a 
close preserve for the nominees of a small political 
group is provoking a spirit of resentment ner the 
masses that requires only effective leading to make it a 
formidable factor in Ulster affairs. 


Aa 
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THE STRUGGLE IN EUROPE 


HE General Election is over and we are back 
again at the old problem of Europe. As we 
write, the problem looks a trifle more hopeful. 
The signs of M. Poincaré’s weakening continue; the 
Reparation Commission proposes a serious inquiry 
into Germany's capacity to pay; the Quai d'Orsay 
has made up its mind to consider passive resistance 
at an end in the Ruhr, and announces that the military 
grip is to be relaxed. We do not underrate the import- 
ance of these signs, but we shall beware of over-rating 
it. The problem that we take down from the shelf 
to-day is in essentials what it was when Mr. Baldwin 
put it there three or four weeks ago. France has as 
yet yielded nothing of substance; the condition of 
Germany, as our Berlin correspondent explains on 
another page, is worse. The struggle is renewed between 
M. Poincaré and his hypnotised friends, like Lord Derby, 
and his toadies, like Lord Rothermere, on the one side, 
and the solid mass of Englishmen on the other, with the 
timorous Mr. Baldwin trying to keep a foot in either 
camp. 

It would be idle at this moment to speculate on 
what the new Government is going to do, for we do 
not even know what the new Government is going 
to be. But it is worth while to discuss what our 
European policy ought to be. For the last five years 
we have had no policy worthy the name. We have, 
of course, had aspirations; we have wanted a resusci- 
tated Germany, re-opened markets for our trade, a 
Europe at peace. But our successive Governments 
have never had a consistent plan. They have found 
themselves pitted against a France which does not 
share our aspirations and which has had a consistent 
—and a thoroughly mischievous—plan. Ever since the 
Conference of Paris we have been engaged in a struggle 
with France. For a long time it was obscured, partly 
by the fiction of the Entente and partly by the jazz- 
dancing of Mr. Lloyd George. A year ago when the 
trouble came to an angry head, Mr. Bonar Law aban- 
doned the struggle with his gesture of ‘“ benevolent 
neutrality’ to M. Poincaré. Mr. Baldwin, a few 
months later, plucked up enough courage to talk, but 
no more. Now it is clear that the struggle will have 
to be taken up in earnest, and that we must have 
a policy. But it is also clear that there are two policies 
open to us—a short-view and a long-view policy. The 
short-view policy is based on the assumption that 
France is substantially right but immoderate in her 
demands of Germany, and that our only object is to 
induce moderation in M. Poincaré, so that we may 
patch up the Entente and evolve a scheme for enabling 
Germany to pay her reparations. We do not deny 
that moderation in M. Poincaré would be some- 
thing worth having; but it is not enough. The 
struggle between Britain and France goes deeper than 
the question of whether Germany shall pay 
£6,600,000,000 or £2,000,000,000. It is concerned with 
the whole Continental policy of France. Is the Treaty 
of Versailles to be an Athanasian creed for Europe ? 
Is Europe to be an armed camp towered over by 
France? Is Germany, restored to a semblance of 
working order, to be put under the perpetual sur- 
veillance of the victors of 1918 ? These are the elements 
of the French policy. There is no need to argue about 
that ; it may be read in practically all M. Poincaré’s 
actions and speeches and in the monotonous out- 
pourings of the French Press. 





ee 


But let us see what such a policy means for ys 
Mr. Belloc, in an ingenious article in The St. Martin’; 
Review, throws a good deal of light on this matter, 
His thesis is that there were only two sound courses 
open to us at the Peace Conference. 

One was to advantage that side of Europe which was 
essentially agricultural and traditional; to found a new 
Europe in which the French, the Italians, the Spaniards, the 
Poles, the peasant owners of the Rhine Valley and the Uj 
Danube and of the Balkans (so far as it is possible to have any 
Balkan settlement at all) should have the advantage over 
industrialised Europe. Alternatively the peace might have 
been founded upon advantaging what had, until the war, 
exercised a preponderating force in Europe: Industrialism 
and Finance represented principally on the Continent by the 
very efficient modern mechanical production of North Germany 
centred in Berlin. 

But the politicians and diplomatists have attempted, 
as he puts it, to straddle between the two ideas, and 
the result is the present miseries of Europe. Mr. Belloc, 
of course, is quite clear about the course he favours 
himself, and, indeed, he asserts that “ the first of the 
only two possible solutions is being accomplished. 
The agricultural, traditional and (upon the whole) 
Catholic side of Europe is becoming master in spite 
of all opposition and all prophecy.” And he concludes 
very solemnly that there will be peace only when the 
British people reconcile themselves to a Europe 
dominated by France with the assistance of Italy, 
Poland and the South Germans (who have inherited 
a Catholic culture similar to that of the French). 
This is a very pretty picture. There are, to be sure, 
features in it which do not correspond to reality. 
What, for instance, is Italy doing in this galley? But 
let us leave those and assume that it represents, as it 
no doubt broadly does, the French ideal. What 
objections, then, can there be to it from our point of 
view? One—and that so overwhelming that we 
searcely need consider any others—is that the domina- 
tion of this “ agricultural, traditional culture ” bloc—or 
the attempt to put it into operation—would not give us 
peace, but war. Mr. Belloc, in his dislike of Prussia 
and his desire to exalt the Catholic Church, goes 
woefully astray from the facts. That, perhaps, does 
not matter much; but it does matter that many 
Frenchmen share his illusions. Bavarians and Prus- 
sians, North Germans and South Germans, have their 
differences and their quarrels, but Germany is stil 
an entity against foreign nations and particularly 
against France. The idea of Bavaria and Wiirtember 
and Baden and the Rhineland contentedly taking their 
orders from Paris and ranging themselves with Poles 
and Czechs and Serbs and Roumanians as satellites 
of France (for that, in effect, is what is implied in 
this grouping) betrays a curious ignorance of the 
German psychology. Nor do we think that Mr. 
Belloc’s theory of the antagonism of the two forees 
representing the “ agricultural, traditional civilisation 
of France and her friends and the industrial civilisation 
of Prussia is a very promising one. There is, it 8 
true, a conflict between agriculture and industry, the 
peasant and the townsman, which has manifested itself, 
often in an ugly fashion, in various parts of the 
Continent. It may one day become serious, though, 
if it does, it is more likely to divide nations against 
themselves than to unite them against one another 
But this is irrelevant to the case of France to-day: 
There is little evidence there of any such conflict. 
Nor do we believe that the rulers of France have eve 
thought of themselves as upholders of an “ agricult 
civilisation ’’ against the industrialism of North Ger 
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many. They are much more concerned—whether 
wisely or unwisely it is not for us to say—with fostering 
their own industrial civilisation—and, it may be 
added, with fostering that of Germany also, if it can 
be controlled by France or turned somehow to her 
advantage. In short, we do not accept Mr. Belloc’s 
picture of France leading the Catholic peasants of 
Europe against the Protestant captains of industry 
and finance in Berlin. Were it true, it would be a 
calamity, for it would lead sooner or later—and 
probably very soon—to general war. 


Neither do we accept the proposition that either 
France or Germany must dominate Europe. That the 

liticians made a mess of the peace is undeniable. 
But that does not prove the impossibility of a Europe 
in which Germany (the new Germany, not the old 
Prussia) shall live on equal terms. It has been a 
fundamental error of the French that they have been 
obsessed by terror of a revived German nation. Their 
hopes of keeping Germany weak cannot succeed in 
the long run, and their efforts so far have led to nothing 
but evil. The trick of setting German against German, 
the encouragement of Separatism in the Rhineland or 
in Munich, is a direct incitement to civil war. The 
short-sighted may think there are “ glittering prizes ” 
to be got by France out of a civil war in Germany. 
For our part, we believe that it would certainly increase 
the losses and the difficulties of France, and would 
probably light flames in central and eastern Europe 
that would not easily be put out. But France, it 
seems, has come to such a pass that she must either 
be stirring up Germans to oppose Germans, or consoli- 
dating Germans against herself. In neither way will 
she get reparations, in neither way will she get security. 
And both ways make her our enemy and the enemy 
of every country that wants the restoration of trade in 
Europe. Everybody knows how vital to us is the 
recovery of the German markets, and it is plain that 
we must exercise all the pressure we are capable of 
to bring M. Poincaré to a settlement of the reparations 
question. 

But that is not all. The French have done more 
than reduce Germany to chaos. Their policy has not 
merely created buffer-states; it has deliberately 
inflamed militarist and nationalist passions in the 
Little Entente and Poland. It has sown suspicion 
and jealousy broadcast, and it has popularised the 
rule of fear and force. That is the basis of the French 
hegemony which Mr. Belloc so blandly asks this 
country to recognise. We cannot do anything so 
insane. It must, on the contrary, be the aim of 
British statesmanship to combat it strenuously. We 
do not pretend that that is an easy task; for there is 
ho other means at hand for countering the rule of force 
save the League of Nations, and the League of Nations, 
we know only too well, is a weak thing. But 
aad know, also, the reasons for its weakness. 
Chief among them are the absence of Russia and 

y and the United States, and the fact that 
the great victor Powers of Europe have never wanted 
o strengthen the League. As to the first defect, 
there is no real difficulty in bringing in Russia and 

y, if we have the will. Germany, indeed, must 
be brought in if we are to apply to her the plan of 
austrian reconstruction, which seems to be now the only 
easible method of setting her on her feet. As to the 
“cond, it is for the British Government to give a lead. 

We set ourselves to take the League seriously, we 
d recover our influence in Europe. We should 


make it difficult for France not to take the League 
seriously; we could turn projects of disarmament 
from academic discussions into practical politics ; 
we could offer far better guarantees of security than 
can be given by the military alliances favoured by 
Paris. Here, then, is the true choice. The antithesis 
between an agricultural, traditional France and an 
industrial and financial Prussia is a false one. The 
alternatives are the rule of force and the rule of inter- 
national law and international common sense. And it is 
to overthrow the first and establish the second that 
this country must pursue its struggle with France. 


COOLIDGE, CONGRESS, MONROE 
. ie present moment provides a telling illustration 


of the working of the American Constitution—that 

marvellous instrument of government which, as a 
Victorian statesman once proclaimed, stands as the greatest 
thing ever produced by a body of men in a single operation 
of the collective mind and will. The Congress, which met 
in Washington for the first time on December 8rd, was 
elected thirteen months ago—in November, 1922. The 
preceding Congress, elected along with President Harding 
in 1920, had an immense Republican majority. But it 
had enjoyed its nominal power for one year only when 
the revulsion against Harding overturned the popular 
verdict of 1920. The polls of November, 1922, swept 
the Republican majority away, so that even if President 
Harding had lived, the Republican leaders could not 
have initiated any legislation. A “ hang-over ’”’ Congress, 
especially one that is repudiated after a single session 
(marked only by the passing of the highest known Tariff 
Act), is of necessity impotent. That is the first fact in 
the situation, and the second is like unto it. President 
Coolidge has to meet a new Congress, in which his own 
party is without a majority, oppressed by the shadow of 
the Presidential campaign. His legislative programme 
must be of the slenderest and most cautious, for two 
compelling reasons. First, he cannot hope to carry any 
measure that is not practically non-contentious; and 
secondly, he would not venture anything important, even 
if he commanded the votes, because all his plans and actions 
are governed by the prospects of next June, when the 
Republican managers will arrange the nomination of their 
party’s candidate for the Presidency. Such are the difli- 
culties, the special features, of the hour. Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson’s best book is a treatise on Congressional Govern- 
ment. It seems a pity that there should be no chance 
of his writing a commentary upon it, in the light of his own 
experience in office and of events since 1918. 

The domestic affairs of the United States, as illuminated 
by the happenings of this week in Washington, are strange 
and altogether uninteresting to the British public. But 
there is one important matter that has a direct bearing 
upon the European problem. The outstanding feature of 
the present session is the appearance of a new group of 
Western progressives, or radicals—American political labels 
outside the two regular parties are loose and variable. 
The West has invaded Congress in force. It has sent to 
Washington a body of men who represent the farming 
community and are definitely opposed to the old-line 
Republicans upon at least two vital matters—the control 
of the party machine by the bosses of the Eastern States, 
and the continued shaping of national policy by the financiers 
of Wall Street and the great industrialists of the Atlantic 
cities. The surprise of the last Congress, which the Old 
Republicans expected absolutely to control, was the sharp 
formation of the Farm Bloc, created as the result of the 
widespread agrarian depression following the post-war 
boom, and strong enough to neutralise the force of President 
Harding’s party majority. The dominant fact of the 
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new Congress is the solid group of Western progressives, 
most of them nominally Republican, who have made 
their first show of strength in the contest over the Speaker- 
ship of the House and the choice of the congressional 
committees that comes before the reading of the President’s 
Message. The farmer representatives are demanding @ 
policy of radical relief for the farmers, and they may be 
expected to take a firmer line than any previous farmers’ 
group has taken by reason of the fact that a number 
of them gained their seats as the result of a Farmer-Labour 
combination, in which many Americans see the beginnings 
of a powerful third party. 

What is the position of the farmer-progressives in relation 
to European affairs? They are not isolationist as Senator 
Lodge and his allies are isolationist. They are, for the 
most part, remote from and ignorant of Europe. But 
since 1920 their constituents have suffered acutely from 
a depression which they, for all their remoteness and 
simplicity, cannot fail to connect with the chaos and 
economic distress of Europe. Hence they hold views on 
the Fordney Tariff very different from the views of the 
manufacturers who put it through. They support Senators 
Borah and La Follette in the agitation for the recognition 
of the Soviet Government and the opening of Russia to 
American trade; and we may take for granted that they 
will support Mr. Borah in his demand that France should 
begin to address herself to the payment of her debt. Further, 
they will use their strength in favour of a government 
scheme of credits under which American wheat may be 
shipped, in enormous quantities, to Central Europe and 
American grain stocks be thereby reduced to something 
approaching the normal. But if it be asked whether this 
kind of co-operation with Europe will count as pressure 
upon President Coolidge, in the direction of a definite 
“coming in” for a complete continental settlement, the 
answer must be that it will not. The old cry of European 
entanglements would at once be raised again in Congress, 
and the farmers would be content to leave Borah and 
Hiram Johnson to re-assert, for the thousandth time, the 
American repudiation of Versailles and the League. 

This position, needless to say, does not directly affect 
the question of America’s representation on an international 
committee to investigate, as the latest revised formula 
has it, “means to balance the German Budget and to 
stabilise the currency.” ‘“ America,” Mr. Lloyd George 
has been repeating with characteristic assurance in his 
election speeches, “is coming in.” Mr. Hughes, the 
American Secretary of State, is careful to say much less 
than that. The United States, he says, had hoped that: 


The solution of the present grave problems would be sought 
in a fair and comprehensive inquiry, in which all interested might 
take part, and which would be inspired with the determination 
to find a means to restore those productive activities through 
which alone reparations can be paid, and to give an opportunity 
for that reasonable contentment and amicable relation of industrious 
peoples through which alone peace and security can be assured. 


This is Mr. Hughes’s way (a way forced upon him by 
difficult political circumstances) of intimating that President 
Coolidge and himself have been striving to bring about the 
condition of agreement in aim and method that was 
predicated in his own proposal a year ago. Now, as then, 
M. Poincaré forbids. 

The passage in which the Secretary of State endeavoured 
to re-define the official attitude of the United States 
towards Europe came in a carefully composed address on 
the centenary of the Monroe Doctrine. The occasion 
provided Mr. Hughes with a noteworthy opportunity, and 
we must assume that it is the ticklish situation in which the 
Coolidge Government is standing that prevented him from 
making full use of it. The Monroe Doctrine, it has been 


many times said, is something which the American citizen 
in general does not know, but for which he would readily 
die. One very important thing about it, which the average 
American has certainly never known, is that it was suggested 


——, 


from England, by George Canning, and most cordj 
approved by Thomas Jefferson, once the implacable foe 
of England, but by 1828 a convinced and enthusiastic 
advocate of a full Anglo-American understanding. Djs. 
cussing the Doctrine in this special year of grace, the 
American Secretary of State was required to put it into 
accurate relation with the post-war world. It was easy for 
him to restate its meaning in reference to the South American 
Republics. It was not by any means easy, as Mr. Hughes 
plainly realised, for him to harmonise its principle with 
the present remarkable activity of the United States in the 
smaller Central American Republics and in certain islands 
of the Caribbean Sea. When, however, he came to the 
relations between the United States and Europe, Mr, 
Hughes was sufficiently precise. He said: 


We are still opposed to alliances. We refuse to commit ourselyes 
in advance with respect to the employment of the power of the 
United States in unknown contingencies. We reserve our judgment 
to act upon occasion as our sense of duty permits. 


The clear meaning of those sentences would seem to be 
that the State Department in Washington has invoked the 
immense prestige of President Monroe, the pupil of Canning, 
as a permanent shield against the perils of a world organised 
for peace. 


THE COMING BANKRUPTCY 
OF THE REICH 


BERLIN, December 3rd. 
"| a is only a languid interest here in the new 


Government, which, to tell the truth, is rather a 

scratch team. Dr. Wilhelm Marx’s intention was 
to form a Cabinet that would be a combination of indi- 
viduals rather than a coalition of parties, but he has failed 
to do that owing to the refusal of both the Socialists and 
the German Nationalists to allow any member of their 
respective parties to join the Government. So in the 
result we have another Government of the rump coalition 
of the Centre, the German People’s Party and the Demo- 
crats, with the addition of a member of the Bavarian People’s 
Party, Herr Emminger, whose party, however, has ex 
pressly declared that, while it does not object to his joining 
the Government, he does not officially represent the party 
which is not thereby engaged to give the Government its 
support. Eight members of the new Cabinet, including 
Dr. Stresemann himself, were members of its predecessor, 
and four of them are pretty badly compromised. Dr. 
Brauns (Centrist) distinguished himself by his intrigues 
with Bavaria; Dr. Jarres and Dr. Luther were the pr 
tagonists of the “ great policy” of repudiating the Ver 
sailles Treaty and preparing for war with France; Dr. 
Gessler’s record is notorious: to his connivance or acqules 
cence as Minister of National Defence in the Cuno and 
Stresemann Governments Germany owes the developmeat 
during the past ten months of illegal arming. He ¥ 
probably continue the good work if the Allies allow him 
Dr. Jarres and Dr. Luther, however, have presumably 
agreed to postpone their war for the present, since 
Democrats consented to join the Government only on col 
dition that the “‘ great policy ” was repudiated. 


The new Government will have to be always on its good 
behaviour, for the only parties on whose support it cal 
depend are the Centre with 68 members, the German People's 
Party with 66, and the Democrats with 39—and there # 
459 members of the Reichstag. If the Government leat 
to the Left it will come up against the 67 German Nationalist 
and the 20 members of the Bavarian People’s Party ; if tt 
leans to the Right it will come up against the 178 Socialists 
Dr. Marx will not find it easy to steer his course betwee? 
Scylla and Charybdis. Political questions, however, bavt 
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almost ceased to count in Germany, and the general indiffer- 
ence about them is a measure of their comparative unim- 

rtance. A learned higher Government official said the 
other day, in the true German metaphysical spirit, that the 
Zeitgeist was now on the Right. If by the Zeitgeist he 
meant the armed force, that is true enough. For the rest, 
the German people would at this moment support any 
Government or any party that could give them enough to 
eat, and who can blame them? The economic factor may 
or may not be normally the principal factor in human affairs. 
In Germany it is now the only factor. The mass of the 
German people have got down to primitive needs. The 
one question for most of them is where and how they will 
find the next meal, or, rather, the next piece of bread or 
pound of potatoes. The difficulty of the problem is in- 
creased by the fact that potatoes now cost (in gold marks) 
ten and a-half times as much as before the war, and black 
bread three times as much. Compared to these increases 
even the rise in English prices in 1920 was small. 

On the other hand, there are still plenty of people in 
Berlin with money to spend and even to waste—although, 
of course, they are a small proportion of the whole popula- 
tion. Theatres and other places of amusement are still 
crowded, although they are now as dear as in London or 
nearly so; and the other day, when I paid a rare visit to a 
cabaret in Kurfiirstendamm, there was not a table free. 
It is no longer possible to pretend that these places are 
frequented only or even chiefly by foreigners, for there are 
hardly any foreigners left in Berlin. Kurfiirstendammski 
Prospect, as Ulk called it, has been deserted by the Russians, 
who have migrated to Paris. For a short time after the 
emigration Kurfiirstendamm was almost deserted. Then 
came the riots, and the revellers fled from the resorts of 
pleasure in the centre of Berlin to the west. Friedrich- 
strasse, which used to be almost impassable in the evening, 
is now a desert after business hours. Driven to the last 
ditch, the anti-foreigners will tell you that all the people 
spending money here are Jews. It is not true. The pro- 
portion of Jews is no larger among them than in the popula- 
tion as a whole. It is, however, much larger among the 
subscribers to funds for the relief of distress. Daily I look 
through the lists of subscribers in the papers in the hope of 
finding a name that is not obviously Jewish. I rarely 
succeed. It would be interesting to know how much Herr 
Hugo Stinnes has given for the relief of his starving fellow- 
countrymen. His son and heir, who is at present in the 
United States, has been telling the Americans that there is 
no distress to speak of in Germany. To be sure, he is not 
likely to die of hunger. It is not surprising that some 
people in Berlin sometimes sack shops. What is surprising 
is that they do not go further. 

Terribly responsible for the present situation are the 
incapables of all parties that have ruled over Germany 
during the last five years. Not that I under-rate the 
responsibility of the Allies. It is true that the economic 
and financial provisions of the Treaty of Versailles are the 
first cause of Germany’s collapse. It is true that Germany 
has already paid on account of reparations many times as 
much as the French indemnity of 1871, in conditions that 
made it much more difficult to pay than it was for France. 
Nevertheless, the German Governments could have pre- 
vented things from coming to this pass. Four, three, two 
years ago—even one year ago—the currency could have 
been stabilised had the rulers of Germany made the 
attempt. They were urged to do it and told how to do 
it, and they turned a deaf ear. When the Socialists were 
in the Wirth Cabinet, where they were masters of the 
situation since they were the large majority of the minis- 

coalition, a well-known economist repeatedly urged 
them to insist on the stabilisation of the currency. They 
would not hear of it. The real masters of the German 
Republic were and are the industrial magnates who profited 
by the depreciation that has brought ruin and misery on 
he vast majority of the German people. That is the 


shameful explanation of the moral bankruptcy of govern- 
ment in Germany. 


It seems now to be about to end in material bankruptcy. 
Competent observers think that the time when the German 
Government will have to suspend payment is not far off. 
For every thousand marks of expenditure the Government 
receives ten marks or less in revenue. This cannot go on 
indefinitely. There is not the slightest hope of making the 
German taxpayer pay his taxes. Nearly every German 
has completely lost confidence in the Government, whatever 
its political colour may be, and regards the State as his 
enemy. And he is about right. Every measure that any 
Government has taken on the pretence of remedying the 
depreciation of the mark has made matters worse and 
enriched the bankers. Besides, the Government sets the 
example of dishonesty. For example, the forced official 
exchange rate for foreign currencies is a gigantic swindle, 
which only a satisfactory result could excuse, but it has 
done immense injury to the public. Prices went up to the 
level of the real exchange value of the dollar, while the 
forced official rate was about one-fourth of that value and, 
when the latter was doubled, prices were raised still higher, 
with the result that they are now fantastic. This is what 
the German Government and the Reichsbank have done 
for the German people. Moreover, business men obliged 
to make purchases abroad can get no foreign currency 
from the Reichsbank, because the latter of course loses 
heavily on every dollar or pound or franc that it sells, being 
obliged to accept the official rate of exchange. The business 
men are therefore obliged to buy foreign currency illegally 
from private persons, often at more than its real value on 
the foreign exchanges. Further, a large illicit trade in 
foreign bank-notes has sprung up and the notes are 
smuggled to Cologne or Holland, so that one result of the 
Government policy is to send foreign currency out of the 
country. One day a friend of mine got 35 billion marks for 
the pound at Cologne when its official value in Berlin was 
about seven billions. 


It is now, in my opinion, too late for any German Govern- 
ment to stabilise the currency without help from abroad. 
After the experience of the last five years nobody outside 
an asylum would consent to lend money to any German 
Government except on the same sort of conditions as exist 
in Austria. An external control of German national 
finances must be the condition of any help from outside, 
and it is urgently needed in the interest of the German 
people. It will be much more difficult than it has been in 
Austria, because German finances are in a much worse 
state than Austrian finances ever were, Germany is a much 
larger country, and it will not be easy to induce the German 
peasant to pay taxes after five years of immunity. Never- 
theless it must be attempted if Germany is to be saved 
from a final collapse which will re-act on every country in 
Europe. The urgency is great on account of the desperate 
situation of the Reich. It seems impossible that the 
attempt at deflation now being made can succeed. If one 
printing-press is stopped, another will start working. 
Deflation will be possible only when the Budget is balanced. 
So long as the national expenditure is a hundred times as 
much as the revenue, the Government must either print 
Rentenmarks to cover the deficit or stop payment. The 
Rentenmark must inevitably go the way of its predecessor, 
and then the time will come when nobody will any longer 
accept any German currency. Since the German Govern- 
ment has not the necessary foreign currency at its disposal, 
it will be unable to pay at all. 


By the time that this appears in print, the General 
Election in England will be over. I venture to think that 
the problem of saving Germany—and Europe—is one of 
the very first that should engage the attention of whatever 
Government the General Election may keep or put in 


power. 


Ropert DELL. 
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EDUCATION IN THE NEW 
PARLIAMENT 


NTER arma silent litera. The question of education 
falls almost inevitably into the background during a 
great election contest. It has never, save in the 

essentially uneducational controversy about Church schools 
and undenominational schools, been chosen as an election 
battle-ground by any of the parties. An address here and 
there makes some mention of it, stressing either the need 
for curtailing educational expenditure or the expediency 
of better facilities for higher education: a statesman— 
Mr. Baldwin last week, for instance—throws it a mention 
in the course of a political speech, so choosing his phrases 
as to attract the educationist without making the “ econo- 
mists ” fear for their pockets. But this is by the way: 
in the main the battle both for and against education is 
not fought out at general elections. 

Immediately after an election comes a lull. The rival 
orators have talked themselves hoarse, and perhaps to 
some mental weariness, about the “* questions of the hour.” 
The public is waiting to see what is its fate in the matter 
of its future government. This is surely an occasion when 
a still small voice may fitly intervene, and hope to make 
itself heard amid the hush of political expectancy, with a 
plea for more and for better education. Our plea on this 
occasion is that, under whatever Government it may be 
our fate to live during the next few years, a serious attempt 
shall be made to improve our educational system, either 
by carrying out the reforms actually approved in 1918 
or by substituting better reforms for them. 

We are well aware that we shall be told that this is not 
the time. Quite a number of candidates, Liberal and 
Conservative alike, have said as much in their election 
addresses. They have expressed the desire to improve 
our educational system, but have qualified their promises 
with a “‘ when the financial conditions permit.” So far 
as we can see, in the absence of some way of lightening the 
burden of interest on the War Debt, it will be a great 
many years before “the financial conditions permit,” in 
the sense which these candidates, advocates of lighter 
taxation and lower rates, seem to have in mind. If we are 
to wait for more and better education until we cease to 
feel the financial strain of the War, we might as well say 
at once that we propose to wait for ever, or at least that in 
our life-time nothing can be done. 

But is this conclusion inevitable? Is it even sound 
from the narrowest of economic standpoints? It does 
not appear to us to be sound. We are at present expelling 
from our elementary schools, at the end of every term, 
many thousands of children or young persons to whom 
the industrial system offers only the slenderest chances of 
employment. These young persons, just at the age when 
the acquisition of good habits is easiest and most important, 
are left to walk the streets, with the practical certainty 
that, both as producers and as human beings, they will 
speedily deteriorate, and with more than a slight chance 
that they will be driven altogether to the bad. Those who 
have charge of clubs where boys and young girls are wel- 
comed in the years of adolescence are at their wits’ end to 
find means of keeping up the spirits and the moral fibre 
of these unfortunate adolescents, whose ranks are con- 
stantly replenished by new streams fresh from the schools. 

It is surely madness to allow this deliberate manufacture 
of evil, this deliberate destruction of adolescent life, to 
continue. Again and again past Governments have been 
urged to make proper provision for keeping these boys and 
girls at school, at least until employment is open for them. 
Again and again, the desirability has been urged of relieving 
the congestion in the labour market by removing from it 
as many as possible of the young persons who are now 
competing with adults for employment. The Governments 


have steadily obstructed ; such experiments as have been 


tried have been shut down before they had a chance of 
proving their value, and tried at all only under conditions 
of staffing and accommodation which made efficiency 
almost impossible. 

In this respect, the need for better educational facilities 
arises directly out of the problem of the unemployed, 
But there is also the wider question of our educational 
system as a whole. The Fisher Act, passed in 1918, js, 
apart from the elimination of the half-timer, virtually a 
dead letter. Its most important clauses, and in particular 
its provisions for universal continued education, have never 
come into force and apparently are not meant to come into 
force. The obligation imposed by that Act on each Local 
Education Authority to prepare for its area a comprehensive 
scheme, embracing all forms of education, and adequate, in 
all respects, to meet local needs, has remained practically 
unheeded. The vast improvements promised for and 
after the War in school buildings and accommodation are 
still to seek; in nearly all the rural areas, and in many 
towns, we are still mucking along with buildings inadequate, 
ill-adapted for efficient teaching, and often even insanitary. 
And, what is worse, we are getting used to these condi- 
tions, and coming to regard as normal evils which, on the 
morrow of the War, it seemed our fixed determination to 
sweep away. 

We hold no brief for the Fisher Act as either an ideal 
solution of any part of the educational problem, or even 
the best half-solution possible in the circumstances. We 
want, not Continuation Schools of the type proposed by the 
Act, but universal Secondary Education ; and we regard 
it as at least arguable that a great extension of Secondary 
Schools, with an even greater increase of free places and 
maintenance allowances, would be preferable as a next step 
to a universal system of Continuation Schools. This is a 
moot point, and in any case, practically universal continued 
education of some sort is made necessary by the slump if 
we are not to face, in the coming generation, a serious 
deterioration of national character. Whether Continuation 
Schools or an improved Secondary School system be the 
main line of next advance is not the main point. The 
great thing is that, here and now, we should begin to take 
education seriously, and to give it a prominent place in 
our programme of immediate and urgent measures. 

Education costs money, it is true, and public expenditure 
on education has greatly increased since 1914. This is 
mainly due, not to increased facilities, but to a rise in the 
teachers’ standard of life. This increase is certainly not 
too great, if it is even enough; for the teachers had been 
too long a depressed profession, losing efficiency because 
of their low standard of life and the low estimation in which 
they were popularly held. We cannot go back on the 
improvement which has been made in the teachers’ position ; 
but neither must we use the plea that we have raised 
teachers’ salaries as an excuse for depressing the general 
standard of public education. We have to face, whatever 
our financial circumstances may be, a permanently higher 
expenditure on education of all types. 

The professing ‘‘ economists” are horrified at this 
increase, because they cannot get away from the idea that 
all spending on popular education is “ unproductive.” 
A few business men throw, every now and then, an endow- 
ment to this or that University, usually for technical 
education, and some recognise the importance of juvenile 
education from an economic standpoint. But most seem 
to be obsessed, as the Federation of British Industries is 
obsessed, with the idea that popular education is a luxury, 
and that any desirable improvement in it can wait, at least, 
until our national ship comes home. Yet how often have 
we heard employers lamenting the dearth of good men, 
the scarcity of those fitted for promotion to responsible 
posts, the general low standard of responsibility and know- 
ledge among their employees ? They simply fail to connect 
the two things, or to see that they cannot hope to have & 
body of educated and conscientious employees if they 
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obstruct the development of education, and allow education, 
for the mass of the workers, to break off short at the very 
time when it is approaching its greatest value as an agent 
in the formation of character. 

A better educational system, we most firmly believe, 
would be good business—a sound national investment. 
And what we need is a balanced system. In the Elementary 
Schools the greatest and most urgent claim is for better 
accommodation and apparatus, and for smaller classes. In 
the Secondary Schools, the first need is for increased 
provision, especially of free places and grants for main- 
tenance. And, in addition to these, there is the question 
of adult education—by far the cheapest form of provision 
—that which shows the largest results in return for the 
smallest expenditure. A sum which would achieve only 
an infinitesimally small improvement in elementary, or 
even in secondary, education, would, if it were spent in 
aiding the growth of the voluntary societies organising 
adult education, enable a really notable expansion of their 
work to be achieved. 

Of course, all this was provided for after the War. The 
Fisher Act, and the various plans prepared in connection 
with it, contemplated just such an extension of facilities 
as we are urging to-day. The Adult Education Committee 
put forward its proposals for developing that aspect of the 
work, and, in general terms, the Fisher Act conferred most 
of the powers necessary for their execution. To-day, there 
is all the propaganda to be done over again. Educational 
opinion, the opinion of a growing body of the public, has 
again to be mobilised and brought to bear upon the Govern- 
ment of the day. 

Now, we feel, on the morrow of the election of a new 
Parliament, is the time for educationists to press their case. 
There will be many calls on the legislative time of the new 
House of Commons, and education will certainly be over- 
looked, unless there is a strong and well-organised body 
of opinion claiming governmental attention. But, given 
that body of opinion, there is no reason why substantial 
progress should not be made. Fresh detailed legislation 
is not required ; it is principally necessary to provide the 
means of carrying out measures which have already 
received Parliamentary sanction. We do not dispute the 
need for economy ; but we say that it is false economy to 
hold back the education of the people—false, above all, 
when for many of them the alternative to school attendance 
is not productive work, but disheartening and demoralising 
idleness. Will the members of the new Parliament, what- 
ever their party, think for a moment what our present 
casting of the adolescent on the streets means in human 
deterioration and loss alike of manhood and of productive 
capacity ? And will the public think, too, and press this 
question upon our legislators, before they become immersed 
m the usual unalterable routine of congested public 
business ? Not much of that business can be more im- 
portant than the problem of the adolescent ; much will be 
certainly far less important to our country and to our 
people. 


EXPERIENCES OF A VOTER 


T is a remarkable fact—remarkable, at least, to me— 
that I have never in my life voted at a Parliamentary 
election. Men have died, and worms have eaten 

them, in order that I might have a vote. But I might as 
well be living under Peter the Great for all the use I have 
ever made of the vote that I possess. My own blood has 
boiled on occasion at the denial of votes to other people, 
mainly women. Yet no woman was ever in practice more 
disfranchised than I. If I were interviewed to-morrow 


y & stranger from Mars on the manners and customs of 
the modern world, I should have to confess that I was 
ignorant of the most characteristic of them, for I have never 
cast a vote and I have never ridden a bicycle. 


But stay, I 


once voted in an election for a Boardof Guardians. I doubtif 
any good came of it. I fancy that the other party, what- 
ever it stood for, won. The only other election in which I 
played even a subsidiary part was a borough council election. 
I was coming out of a railway station with a friend, when a 
man in a gig-like affair leaned down and said: “ Have you 
voted yet? Come and vote for So-and-so.” “I never 
heard of him,” said my friend, “ but "—looking down at 
his heavy portmanteau—“ if you drive round past my 
house and leave this bag in, I'll vote for him certainly.” 
** Jump up,” said the man, and we climbed in with the bag, 
and within a quarter-of-an-hour my friend had performed 
his duty as a democratic citizen. After that, I began to 
doubt the wisdom of allowing politicians to give free rides 
to voters on election days. Even so, I am no cynic in 
regard to the vote and its uses. I have no doubt that 
life was worth living before votes were ever thought of, 
but I am sure life is more comfortable for more people 
since voting became a practice among civilised men. I 
have never been able to remain indifferent to the way in 
which other people vote during even a by-election. I 
persuade myself, like the most excited partisan, that the 
fate of this million-year-old star depends upon it. I become 
as irrational as the clergyman whom I heard preaching 
during the 1922 election and who said: “ Believe me, 
dear friends, God and his holy angels are looking down with 
interest in the conduct of, and concern for the result of, 
the General Election.” Not that I would quarrel with 
this clergyman’s general point-of-view, but his phrasing 
suggested a certain lack of foresight in Heaven that was to 
me scarcely credible. But he did not exaggerate more 
than other excitable men always exaggerate during an 
election. In so far as we are politicians, we cannot help 
believing that the world can be saved by politics, though, 
in so far as we are religious men, we know that it cannot 
be saved without religion and, in so far as we are artists, 
we are sure that it cannot be saved without the arts. 
Except at the actual time of an election, I suspect that the 
importance of politics is greatly exaggerated, but even 
so I am not sure that it would not be better if men 
thought them still more important than they do. The 
human group, like the motor-car, progresses as the result 
of a series of explosions, and without some highly inflam- 
mable stuff this would be impossible. It is no argument 
against the use of petrol if a motor-car takes us to a destina- 
tion that disappoints our hopes, and it is no argument 
against our political enthusiasm that no General Election 
ever yet carried us to Paradise. If we did not waste a 
great deal of superfluous excitement on politics, we should 
probably waste it on something worse. Nature is a spend- 
thrift in all her ways. She wastes human enthusiasms 
as she wastes the seeds of the lettuce and the turnip. But 
do not be misled into imagining that she wastes them in vain. 

Hence I do not regret as misspent those long hours 
during which I have stood outside the Town Hall awaiting 
the result of the poll, and hoping against hope that the 
impossible had happened, and that the good cause—I 
shan’t tell you what it was—had won. Nor do I regret 
those other long hours during which I have stood outside 
the “ Bird in Hand ” and seen the results of the elections 
through three kingdoms flashed forth to the eyes of rival 
choruses of bellowers. Good heavens, how the heart sang 
when it was announced that an ex-Cabinet Minister on the 
other side had fallen prone as Dagon! Lyrics have been 
written out of tinier joys. How the centre of one’s being 
sank earthwards when it was seen that the great man, 
the good man, the man on whom we had pinned so much 
of our faith, had just failed to capture his seat! With 
what hungry impatience we waited for the result of 
some particular and doubtful election—an election some- 
where in Manchester or Glasgow or even in St. Pancras. 
On such a night, no candidate who was on our side but 
was a hero. He may have seemed a poor enough candidate 
in the colder blood of a week before, but he was now no 
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longer a man, but was apotheosised as the Mercury of our 
cause. There are people who believe in voting for honest 
men at all costs during an election. When no election 
is afoot, I can agree with them. But, when once my 
electoral blood is up, I fear I should vote for the Devil 
himself if he came forward as a candidate on my side. I 
should say: “Give him another chance. Perhaps he’s 
not so black as he’s painted.” And I should not be unduly 
outraged to find the hoardings of the constituency plastered 
with posters bearing the inscription: ‘“* Vote for the Devil 
and a purer public life.”” I do not say this as one who 
boasts of his wisdom. For all I know, this may be the most 
short-sighted folly. But I am in temperament one of those 
who live in a wild hope that, for once in history, instead of 
the Devil’s being able to make use of the party for his own 
purposes, the party will be able to make use of the Devil 
for the furtherance of the cause. Alas, not even the Devil 
dared to come forward on my side during this election in 
the constituency in which I happen to live, and an honest 
man was returned unopposed. That, or something like it, 
has always been my luck as a voter. I have never 
lived in a constituency in which there was the slightest 
possibility of getting rid of the sitting member, and I 
have never been represented in Parliament by a member 
with whom I agreed on a single point, except his hostility 
to Local Veto and his belief in subsidising all good schools, 
religious or profane, out of the taxes. 

This, you might think, would have damped a potential 
voter’s political ardour. But our politics, if we are politi- 
cians, is in our blood, and is not to be expelled by untoward 
circumstances. A word is spoken, and something in us 
responds. Pugnacities that we had almost forgotten 
awake into life, and, perhaps, even the vision that seemed 
to have perished with our youth is for the moment renewed. 
I confess I was surprised some time ago when, finding 
myself in Leeds on a Saturday afternoon, I wandered 
into a political meeting and under the spell of the spoken 
word saw the golden age-to-come breaking its way back 
through the infinities of space and re-creating itself in little 
lovely golden mists before my eyes. I do not suppose I 
have much of a conscience left, but there must be some frag- 
ments, for I was aware of a curious pricking sensation as 
the golden age drew nearer and nea.er without a hand of 
mine to help it. Not that the golden age actually came to 
earth, but it hung suspended in mid-air between the burning 
face of the orator and the burning faces of the old, middle- 
aged and young men who sat in rows listening to him. 
Strange that one should be able to go out cheerfully to a 
long dinner with its sequence of many-shaped glasses, when 
by scorning delights and living laborious days one might 
help to speed the building of an earth far lovelier than any 
heaven that has ever been described in words. It was 
certainly no mere greed of wages that responded in the 
audience to the passion of the speaker. It was a longing 
for a life fuller of the charities for all men’s children—of 
happier homes and better work and more abundant know- 
ledge, and, above all, in an ugly phrase that yet means 
better than it says, of mutual service. I went back in 
memory to a time when I believed that such a world could 
rise up as if by magic in my own lifetime if only everybody 
read the Clarion and agreed with it. I remembered writing, 
in the innocence of my enthusiasm: “ Ideals give men 
seven-league boots.” Alas! since then I have seen those 
seven-league boots hastening men to destruction, and I 
no longer think that anyone should put on seven-league 
boots unless he has a particularly good head. Otherwise 
he may become giddy and rush off, dancing-mad, towards 
his goal. At the same time, though the ideal was visible 
enough to the eyes of these old, middle-aged and young men 
whom I saw before me, the orator did not incite them to 
approach it shod with anything but the ordinary black boots 
that each of them was wearing. I could not acquit myself, 


indeed, on the score that I no longer believed in seven- 
league boots, for it was evident that these men were willing 


to drudge at the beginnings of something that would take 
far longer to build than St. Peter’s and that no man living 
would see. My only doubt was whether it was not wrong 
not to ask for a trowel. If children can be saved by 
politics from rags and poverty and ignorance and sorrow 
and filth ; if men and women can be saved from the haunt- 
ing terror of worklessness and penury ; if our race can be 
passed through a political gate into a world in which every 
man, instead of going round and round in a narrow circle 
(as both the poor man and the rich man does to-day) shal] 
be a citizen of the whole shining earth and an heir to 
all the poets and painters and musicians and men of 
knowledge as well as to the fruits of the field—if all this 
can be achieved by politics, it seems treason to stand aloof. 
I am not sure, however, that this really can be achieved 
by even the most miraculous politics alone. Just as some 
men injured goodness by believing that the world could be 
saved by goodness alone, and as others injured beauty by 
believing that the world could be saved by beauty alone, 
so, I fancy, politics-would lose rather than gain if we allowed 
ourselves to become convinced that in politics alone we 
can find the key to the salvation of mankind. Hence, 
perhaps, it does not matter so much after all that I was 
not able to vote on Thursday, and it may matter just as 
little that, though I can still see the golden age in the air 
at a public meeting, I am no more than a spectator of other 
men’s and women’s work in the creation of this new star. 
I suspect myself of saying this in order to clear my con- 
science. I can always do that by a series of sound argu- 
ments. Otherwise I should not be able to enjoy my meals. 
Happily, there are plenty of other people whose consciences 
are less easily persuaded. I like dining with them and I 
should like to vote for them, but I can see no possibility 
of working with them so long as I have an argument left. 
Y. ¥. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Lonpon, Thursday. 
HE Election in a mist will have emerged from it 
before these lines appear, but it may be interesting 
tochronicle the more considered of the later forecasts. 
It was singular to see how closely the experts agreed. 
Most of them who had taken the constituencies one by one 
came to the following conclusions: They thought (1) 
that the Government would retain power by a majority 
reduced to sixty votes on a minimum calculation, to twenty- 
five on a maximum one ; (2), that the Labour Party would 
retain its position as the second party in the new House 
with a maximum strength of about 170, the average cal- 
culations being about 150; (8), that the Liberal strength 
would range from 130 to 120. A House of Commons so 
constituted might or might not contain a majority uniform 
and stable enough to stand the construction of the Tariff. 
Nothing less than a clear majority of fifty, exclusive of 
Tory Free Traders or semi-Free Traders was thought to 
suffice for this task, requiring, as it did, a far more astute 
and informed leadership than Mr. Baldwin would be able 
to supply. Outside this balanced and mechanical cal- 
culation there have been the more impassioned party 
estimates—such as the estimate of a Liberal majority, 
and a Labour party estimate which, curiously enough, 
assigned something like equality of strength to all the three 
groups, with Labour maintaining its advantage over 
Liberalism. I may say that Mr. Sidney Webb’s estimate, 
at an early period of the Election, was for 288 Conser- 
vatives, 175 Labour men, and 150 Liberals, but I under- 
stand that in a later estimate he gives many fewer seats 
to the Liberals and more both to the Conservatives and to 
Labour. 


* 7 . 
Beneath these calculations has run an embittered comment 
on the sheer frivolity of the contest. The election has been 
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the most uninteresting, as well as the least impassioned, 
I have ever known, because none of the parties could put 
their whole heart into the formal issue. The Tories were 
divided between a very tempered zeal for a Tariff, and a 
half-feigned fear of Socialism. Behind this public form 
lay resentment at Mr. Baldwin’s weak surrender of a good 
party position, and the certainty that if he failed to manage 
an easy situation, he must infallibly break down over a 
difficult one, demanding unusual qualities of mind and 
Parliamentary experience. The Liberals, too, felt that 
they were putting out on an uncharted sea. As might be 
expected, the hasty compact with Mr. George has yielded 
him the mastery of the Party, and, in a close balance of 
forces in the new Parliament, may give him a dangerous 
re-eminence in tactics. What is his mind, and where 
will its next affinity be found? Should the Liberals again 
sink to the position of the third Party in the Commons, 
their distinctive place in British politics is lost. Should 
they rise in the group-scale, in what direction—to the 
Right, or to the Left—is their weight to be thrown ? 
* * . 

With the Labour Party, it has been possible to maintain 
a certain indifference to the issue. They rest on a mass 
vote, which, once attached, is never likely to leave them. 
Others may decrease; they must increase. But it has 
not been possible to them to present a really powerful 
front to an utterly unreal issue. And they have been 
subject to a slight, perhaps an inevitable, error of “ position.” 
The defence of the Capital Levy was a point of honour, 
but it had little relevance to unemployment. I should 
have liked to see the Labour Party making its grand 
stand on foreign policy, and boldly entering the field in 
competition with the older parties, loaded up as they are 
with the fearful burdens of the war and the Treaty. The 
whole economic issue could have been argued from that 
point of view, and also the political one. As for the 
Capital Levy, everything in its place. There is no chance 
of its application to-day or to-morrow. Would it not 
therefore have been wise to make an offer to the capitalists 
and the landlords, allowing them to exchange it for the 
existing Capital Levy, which happens to be the Death 
Duties, and substituting a payment down for a dragging and 
uncertain liability? By that means the State could 
have got a good deal of money. And the charge that the 
Labour Party’s entry into Government would be by way 
of a confiscatory tax would have been completely countered. 

. x * 

The folly of Mr. Baldwin’s particular brand of Protection 
will soon be brought home to us, if the American example 
has any profit. A friend, intimately concerned with the 
case of the American farmer, and with very recent know- 
ledge of it, gave me a devastating sketch of his troubles. 
If our agriculture is depressed, the plight of the American 
farmer is near to ruin. Great numbers of farmers are 
simply flying from the land, and hurrying into the towns 
as if from a plague or a prairie fire. In Montana 23 per 
cent. of the holdings had been abandoned. Taking the 
whole country, the returns from income tax in all 
the agricultural States were sinking rapidly, and land in 
nearly all parts was going out of cultivation. Despair 
had seized whole communities, and the number of suicides 
in the rural districts was alarming. A great part of this 
social anarchy was the direct effect of Protection. The 
farmer was selling his wheat at about a dollar a bushel. 

ng to the artificially enhanced prices of everything he 

to buy, the cost of production was about a dollar and 
athird. This is the fate which, if Mr. Baldwin’s speeches 
mean anything at all (a doubtful proposition), his random 
Plan of industrial Protection may well be preparing for 
Titish agriculture. 

* * * 

, There is a little gleam of political hope from Germany, 
ut It may easily be extinguished unless the economic 
Situation is improved. There is danger of starvation— 


quite enough to baffle any German Government, especially 
with the dangerous move to the Right. The trouble 
really arises from the difficulty of transport. Germany can 
feed most of the central and eastern districts herself. 
But with the breakdown in the Ruhr and the Rhineland, 
there is a grave threat of failure in the west. I believe 
that the United States have come forward as _ the 
almoner, and that a loan for a considerable amount will 
ensure a sufficient import of American wheat. But clearly 
this advance must have preference even over the claim 
to Reparations. There can be no reasonable doubt of 
our assent to this condition. But what of France? It 
is her act which has evoked this spectre. Can she— 
dare she—stay the rescuing hand ? 
* * . 

With a slightly alarming address and appearance Lord 
Loreburn combined as simple, almost as pastoral a mind, 
as ever walked the waste places of politics. One of its 
habits was a rather melancholy contemplation of events 
in the Liberal Party, which, though they were always (in 
my experience) in a disturbed state, seemed often, in 
Lord Loreburn’s alarmed contemplation of them, to be 
quite hopeless. On these occasions he required a confidant, 
and I had the occasional fortune of supplying his need. 
As he was the most charming of men, the part usually 
proved to be a pleasant one, and after an interval Lord 
Loreburn would cheer up. He had, to my mind, a quite 
wonderful gift of speech. It flowed from him in a style 
which, with the beautiful modulation of the speaker's 
voice and the even rhythm of his argument, devoid of 
rhetoric as of undue emphasis, formed a model of the art 
of persuasion. This power of his was used to such effect 
in the House of Lords that it acquired an instant affection 
for him, which, though a little embarrassing to so stalwart 
a Radical, gave him inward, and indeed outward, satis- 
faction. He was, in a rather critical hour, an important 
factor in the formation of the Government of 1905. 
“C.-B.” rightly regarded the appointment to the Lord 
Chancellorship as yielding him the key to the whole 
position. He was determined, therefore, that it should 
go to so staunch a friend and pro-Boer as “ Bob Reid.” 
So he made it his first definite act of Cabinet-making. 
The nominal struggle for mastery followed later, but 
Loreburn’s appointment was a signal of the Prime Minister’s 
mind, and its effect was decisive. 

* * * 

I thought the Hardy play at Dorchester a great success ; 
if the average of ability in the players had risen to the 
level of Miss Fare’s beautiful performance of the White 
Iseult, it might have been a brilliant one. At a first reading 
of the play some of the verse seemed crabbed ; it improved 
with each reading. After my third perusal I turned to 
Tennyson’s Last Tournament, and found the Tennysonian 
sugar-stuff absolutely insupportable. Hardy’s version was 
manlier, truer, far more human. So it proved in the 
playing. The key of the Hardy version is that it brin 
the two Iseults together, and thus dramatises not merely 
the accidents of the story, but its heart. Thus the play 
always seemed natural; not a legend of Cornwall merely, 
but a bit of its life. Hardy’s power of tragic illumina- 
tion seemed to me as great as ever, even though some 
of its accidental beauties have lost a little of their bloom. 

* * * 

The Van Gogh show at the Leicester Galleries might 
almost be an exhibition of the later Turner, so dazzling 
is the colour, and so interesting is it to watch the transition 
from the artist’s more restrained delight in his art to a 
age visionary abandonment. Compare, for example, 

is sunflowers with his cornfield. The one picture is surely 
one of the most beautiful in the world. It is truly a creative 
work, in which the flowers, with all their special truth and 
perfection of form, seem direct emanations from the sun, 
whose radiance has touched without scorching them. In 
his cornfield the sun-worshipper still has his vision, but it 
is beyond him. He can only take an impassioned note of it. 

WAYFARER. 
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Correspondence 


THE CAPITAL LEVY 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Perhaps you will permit one whose interest in the 
subject is prompted not so much by political considerations as 
by the fact that he will probably be concerned in its adminis- 
tration, to make a few comments on Mr. Duncan’s letter in to- 
day’s issue. 

He instances a manufacturer whose capital is made up thus: 





Factory, machinery and stock . ‘ie £80,000 

War Loan, deposited with bank a: as 8 security for £15, 000 
bank overdraft ‘ 20,000 
Total Capital £100,000 


Firstly, it is clear the capital is £85,000, not £100,000, as the 
bank overdraft must be deducted. 

Secondly, out of the 300,000 people said to be liable, not 
one per cent. will correspond with the example. In practice 
we find that our manufacturer has almost invariably considerable 
means invested outside his business, which he can surrender 
without hardship. Further, most businesses of this magnitude 
are now owned by limited companies, who are exempt. 

Thirdly, in the few cases where a taxpayer’s whole capital is 
in business, he would not be asked to pay the levy all at once. 
A business with £85,000 capital has, however, such profit- 
earning potentialities that the levy could be paid out of profits 
Over a reasonable term of years. The Government could 
afford to be generous in these cases, for the yield involved would 
be small compared with the sum obtainable in the majority of 
cases without any “ violent and crippling effect on the trade of 
the country.”—Yours, etc., VECTIGALIA. 


IN DARKEST FARMLAND 


To the Editor of Tat New STaTEsMAN. 

Srtr,—The reason why some offals of wheat go abroad is that 
they are too dear for the farmer ; the reason why they are too 
dear is that the miller is forced to overcharge for them in order 
that he may compete with foreign flour, of which the offals 
have been retained in the country of origin, and yet make a 
substantial profit. 

Many farmers who could keep a large herd of pigs cannot 
afford ‘* middlings ” at post-war prices, and are too conscientious 
to feed pigs on the revolting substitutes that satisfy less scrupul- 
ous folk and are, doubtless, responsible for a certain amount of 
disease among pig-eaters. 

At the same time, Mr. Parke’s figures seem larger than they 
are. The export of home-produced offals does not exceed 
five per cent. of the total production, and is chiefly bran. 

If farmers cannot absorb production export is inevitable, 
for milling offals do not keep well. In late spring and early 
summer they go out of condition very rapidly.—Yours, etc., 

S.L.B. 


THE SAILING AND SOARING OF BIRDS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I have to thank Professor Thomson for his letter in your 
issue of November 17; but I am afraid it shows that we are very 
much at cross-purposes. I myself should draw a sharp line 
between sailing and soaring. He uses the terms interchangeably. 
The fundamental difference is that sailing, postulating as it does 
an upward current of air, scarcely requires explanation at 
all; whereas soaring, asking for no upward current, is difficult 
to explain, and, I believe, had no explanation till Lord 
Rayleigh explained it. Sailing had been studied by Langley. 

As showing our different use of the terms, Professor Thomson 
quotes me as saying that I had seen gulls sail, and is a little 
inclined to doubt the fact. I do not wonder; but what I said 
was that I had watched gulls soaring, which I certainly have. 

If Earl Russell is interested in poetical comparisons of oars 
with wings, he should refresh his memory by reading Ain. v. 213, 
Qualis speluncd, etc., a passage which not only presents an 
elaborate parallelism between startled wings and racing oars, 
but is one of the most perfect similes in literature.—Yours, etc., 

Willersey, Glos. GreorGE HooxkHamM. 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTESMAN. 
Sir,—The Greek phrase, comparing flight to rowing, which 
Earl Russell quoted—from memory—as Homeric in your issue 


of November 3rd, p. 169, occurs in reality in a chorus of Aischylus 
(Agamemnon 52). The poet says, most magnificently, 
of the lamb-vultures (alyéra the modern Gypaetus barbatus) 
orpopodwoivra: mreptywr épermoior—they soar in circles, i 
with the oarage of their wings. Euripides (Iphig. Taur. 289, 
Ion. 161) describes once a dragon and once a swan as “ rowi 
with their wings,” and later on (8rd century B.c.), Anyte in 
her celebrated epigram for a dead bird makes it “ row with 
tight wings” (xuxwois rreptyecow épéocwr). 

While the comparison adequately characterises the 
wing movement of a flying bird, it is remarkable that Aischylus 
should apply it to the soaring (¢7popodwav) kite which we should 
rather describe as sailing on the air. As a matter of fact, 
the clumsy sail of an ancient ship did not permit of that 
elegant and eventually repeated rounding of a buoy or of the 
swift curves of a slim yacht to which we should compare the 
soaring movements of the great birds of prey, while on the other 
hand, the ancient Greeks were past masters in oarsmanship, 
and in combined rowing and sailing manceuvres and evolutions, 
But the most striking instance of the audacious metaphors 
under discussion is fragment 20, 7 (Diels) of the Sicilian poet- 
philosopher, Empedocles’ Book on Nature (about 450 B.c.), 
where birds, in general, are described as “ wing-going boats” 
(wrepoBduoves xiuBac) as if the great thinker had known some 
mystic contrivance in the shape of a winged airboat, destined 
to sail over the sky, akin to the winged flying car of 
Triptolemos. But maybe the familiar comparison of a ship's 
sails with a bird’s wings (iréwrrepos vais in Pindar’s ninth 
Olympiad v. 24) has inspired the reversed comparison of a 
bird to a “* wingmoved ship.’’—Yours, etc., 

Feldafing, Bavaria. Rospert Ester, Ph.D. 

November 17th. 


PROUST 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I read with pleasure most of Mr. Mortimer’s article 
on the English tribute to Marcel Proust, but from his estimate 
of him I must dissent. ‘* The wealth of Proust’s imagination 
I would suggest,” he writes, “‘ is really comparable to Shake- 
speare’s ; and he used it, as no other genius has done, to create 
a Sum of all the sensibilities to which modern man is the 
oppressed but enviable heir.”” It is absurd to compare the 
most subjective of authors with the great objective writers. 
Proust is the poet, if you will, of the private life, and only that 
part of it really which is concerned with personal relations. 
To say that he creates the whole of man’s private life is an 
obvious exaggeration : there is no religious emotion in Proust, 
to mention only one omission from ‘‘ the Sum.”’—Yours, etc., 

ARTHUR BANKS. 


Miscellany 


THEOCRITUS—IDYLL XX. 


(This Idyll is probably not the work of Theocritus, but 
of some early imitator.) 


UNIKA mocked me, when I fain had given 
her a sweet kiss, 
And railing at me, 
with a mischief, go! 
Wretch, would you kiss me, you a cowherd ? 
have I learnt 
To kiss in country fashion, but to press town-bred lips. 
I will not have you kiss my lovely mouth, not even in 
dreams. 
Oh, how you look and how you talk ! 
your play ! 
What dainty names you call me! 
discourse ! 
Your lips are all beslobbered, and your hands are black 
with filth, 
And you smell rank. Begone, lest you befoul me with 
your touch.” 
These words she spoke, then thrice into her bosom did 
she spit, 


thus she spoke: “Go 


Never 


How boorish is 


How glibly you 
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All the time staring at me from my head down to my 
feet, 

With scornfully pouting lips and eyes that leered at 
me askance, 

While wantonly she swayed her body, laughing in my 
face 

An impudent disdainful laugh, till suddenly my blood 
boiled, 

And I grew crimson beneath the sting, like a rose 
drenched with dew. 

So away she flung and left me there. 
my heart 

That a vile whore should flout and mock a handsome 
man like me. 


But it rankles in 


Shepherds, tell me the very truth: am I not 
beautiful ? 

Has some God changed me suddenly into a different 
man ? 

For round me till this hour there bloomed a winsome 
comeliness, 

Like ivy about a tree-stem, and adorned my cheek and 
chin ; 

And round my temples curling like parsley fell my 
locks, 

And over my black eyebrows white and fair my forehead 
gleamed, 

While far more brightly shone these eyes than the gray 
glance of Athene ; 

Ay, and my lips were sweeter than cream-cheese, and 
therefrom 

My voice would flow forth sweeter than honey from the 
comb. 

Sweet is my music too, whether I warble on the pipe, 

Or discourse on the flute, or on the reed or flageolet. 

Then all the maidens on the hills tell me that I am 
comely, 

And they all give me kisses ; 
would not kiss me, 

But because I am a cowherd, ran away and will not 
hear me. 

Yet does not fair Dionysus drive heifers through the 
glens ? 

And knows she not how Cypris for a herdsman was 
distraught, 

And tended cattle on the Phrygian mountains? In 
the woods 

Did she not love, and in the woods bewail Adonis dead ? 

And who was Endymion? Was he not a cowherd ? 
Yet the Moon 

Loved him as he was pasturing his herd, and from 
Olympus 

Came down, and stealing through the grove, slept one 
sleep with the lad. 

Thou, Rhea, weepest for thy neatherd. 
Kronidas, 


= thou not wander as a bird to win a cowboy’s 
Ove ? 


but this town-wench 


Thou too, 


But alone Eunika would not love a herdsman, and 
thereby 


Than Cybele she is greater, and than Cypris, and 
Selene. 


Nevermore, Cypris, may she hold her darling in her 


Whether in town or on the hills, but sleep all night 
R. C. TREVELYAN. 


alone. 


Art 
VAN GOGH 


HE first Van Goghs ever seen in England (except by 
friends of Mr. Sutro or Mr. Fisher Unwin, who 
each possessed one) were at the Post Impressionist 

Exhibition of 1911, at the Grafton Galleries. They 
inspired laughter, amazement and here and there enthu- 
siasm : in me enthusiasm. I was secretary to that notorious 
(and glorious) exhibition, and to me most of the pictures 
were as new and startling as they were to the public, only I 
had acquired before the curtain rose a rather hastily 
tested but genuine faith in them. I believed in 
Van Gogh, Gauguin and Cezanne; over Matisse and 
Picasso I still hedged. How the press roared! What a 
shower of stones! Most of them, of course, were aimed at 
the conspicious Mr. Fry, who had promoted the show, who, 
it was whispered, was mad; but even the conciliatory 
secretary on the spot often got cut over, too. Indignant 
people used to call for me simply in order to blow off 
steam. The best way of handling the violent was to allow 
them to express their feelings freely ; then they felt better 
and talked more wisely. I remember one indignant lady 
sailing into my room downstairs and beginning, “I am 
Mrs. So-and-so and I am in the Court Guide; I wish to 
express my abhorrence at the vile insult to art and 
humanity which has been, etc., etc.” ‘“‘Madam,” I 
replied, “ it is, alas, too late. Nothing drastic can he done 
now. But if you care to write down what you think of the 
exhibition and sign it, I shall be most happy to pin it up 
on the board by the turnstile.” She hesitated; then in 
language less vigorous complied. I found this a most 
excellent plan and constantly adopted it afterwards. In 
some cases the patient could then be personally conducted 
round the exhibition, which often she, or he, had not yet 
seen, and beguiled into listening to the expositions of 
even so recent a convert as myself. I found Van Gogh, as 
a rule, the best door through which to lead the potential 


convert. I would take him, or her, up to, say, “‘ The Sun- 
Flowers,” and say, “There!” Then, pausing for the 
eight seconds necessary for the development of a normal 


wsthetic impression, add, “Did you ever see a still-life 
picture with one-tenth of the energy in it that has? How 
tame those bananas over there seem beside it! Look how 
the gold of the flowers glows against even the bright sulphur 
background, and how every petal and leaf writhes with 
life.” If it was a case in which I was going to have any 
success at all, the patient would then turn a mild, receptive 
face to me and say tentatively, “‘ But I don’t know that I 
want to live with it”; and more positively, “ I don’t want 
it in my room.” “ No, no, no,”’ I would hastily reply, “ of 
course not. But artists—I don’t quite know how to put it 
—but artists are not always thinking of your room. Many 
of them have not been there. It might, I admit, explode 
your room. But imagine it hanging in a great bare 
gymnasium or at the end of a hospital ward ; why, it would 
be as exhilarating as the singing of a thousand canaries, 
without any of the drawbacks of the birds!” Then I 
would move off to other Van Goghs, and Mr. Roger Fry 
not being within earshot, expatiate on the poetic passion 
in the cypresses which bickered upwards like flames, 
throwing darkness instead of light, in the crouching cottages, 
in the constant battle between buildings and sky, in the 
heaving hills; how all nature seemed in these pictures to 
swirl to a single tune, and trees, hills, fields, clouds, houses, 
human figures to be all made out of, and melted into, the 
same pantheistic stuff. I would draw attention to the 
conviction which gave rhythm to his feverish, hasty hand, 
to the grimness, the almost perverse commonness of the 
recorded facts so harshly lined with black—to his peasants 
for instance, so much more pitifully, desperately tragic 
than Millet’s—and the contrast of all that with the shouting 
gaiety of the colour; odd, fascinating discordance master- 
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fully resolved. And finally, if the patient seemed likely to 


be interested in technique, that the effect of distance in 
Van Gogh’s pictures was attained purely by line, never by 
change of tone. 

There is no need for a gesticulating impresario at the 
Leicester Galleries now, where a number of Van Gogh’s 
pictures are on show. In 1911 you could have bought a 
beauty for something round about £150; you will not find 
that possible now. 

It is a far more representative exhibition of him than the 


Grafton Galleries offered, though we had a good many of 


his pictures. At the Leicester Galleries you can see in 
outline his development from “ The Pair of Boots,” in 
which the influence of Dutch precision is still strong, to his 
latest picture (1890), ‘“‘ Cornfield with Rooks,” which is 
visionary and agitated. One extraordinary thing about 
him is the way in which he is dominated by one influence 
after another without the result ever ceasing to be any- 
thing but an exaltation of his own individual sensibility. 
“The flaming tinker” in him breaks through whatever 
formula he submits to; however humbly he bows to it, 
however docile his admiration, in turn, of other artists, 
Israels, Pissarro, Gauguin. An idiosyncratic vehemence 
transforms his early realistic studies, breaks through his 
Gauguinesque decorative schemes, turns his well-observed 
landscapes and houses into something startling as well as 
solid. ‘“‘ The Yellow House at Arles” is an example of his 
art—while he is still feeling the influence of artists like 
Pissarro, it is one of his finest pictures, but how clear it is 
that, though still tethered, the artist is struggling towards 
an emphasis which will express his exasperated lyricism. 
Lyrical mystic he may be, but what a lot of Zola there is 
left in him ; his affiliation to his generation is easy to see. 
One feels it in the way the picturesque and pathetic pre- 
dominate in his sensibility. In that furious attack upon 
nature, to wring out of the landscape some chaotic joy, 
to express light by loaded brush-strokes and thick relief, one 
seems to hear the hopeless cry of Oswald Alving, “‘ Give me 
the sun, the sun.” DesmMonD MacCartnuy. 


Drama 
HOLMAN CLARK 
AND SHAKESPEARE 


HE Rising Generation, at the Shaftesbury Theatre, 
is called a comedy. I had hoped it would prove 
to be a farce. Actually it kept falling between 

the two stools. The conception of the play is purely farcical. 
No such young people as these ever existed on this side of 
the Atlantic, or, one feels quite certain, on the other. It 
is not so much what they do as the way they are made 
that is farcical. They are all the broadest types. There 
is the captain of the second eleven, very manly, cocksure 
and green, and the editor of the school magazine, very 
literary, cock-sure and green. There is the very pretty 
flapper of fifteen or so, who dances and flirts with almost 
indecent precocity, and the very plain flapper with brains, 
who is made up to look like a young edition of those old 
anti-suffragette cartoons. Then there are the son and 
daughter of the house where these children are staying, 
who turn their father and mother, just returned from three 
years in Africa, out of the house, to make room for their 
school friends, and the preposterously amiable parents, 
who go when they are told. There is also a stage butler, 
stagily discreet and philosophical, and a stage cook, habitu- 
ally pugnacious and only to be bribed with cordials from the 
butler’s pantry. Obviously these are characters for farce, 
and as broad and knockabout a farce as possible. 
Unfortunately, the play was not written like that. There 


—, 


is an immense deal of talk that leads nowhere in particular, 
and is not funny in itself. There are a good many of those 
terrible moments when one begins to ask oneself in al 
“Can it be a criticism of life the author thinks he 5; 
giving us?” It is true that shortly afterwards one jg 
reassured on the point, but the doubt recurs again and again, 
And it is a doubt which cannot stand admittance for 
second. If one compares these strange children with 
one’s actual acquaintances of their age, the game, one knows, 
is up. 

But if the play is poorly written it is well produced, 
Indeed, one suspects Mr. Holman Clark, that admirable 
manufacturer of strawless bricks, to be responsible for at 
least three-quarters of the laughs. Over and over again, 
when nothing very funny is being done or said, he has an 
inspiration. Someone runs ridiculously up the very solid 
staircase, the plain flapper is turned on to pull a face, or 
the pretty one to turn up her pretty nose. He has, one 
can see clearly, worked like a nigger, and succeeded in 
injecting quite a lot of life into what would have been 
without him a very lethargic play. 

There are, it is true, some funny lines, but it is so obvious 
that they never spring either from the situations or 
the characters that one wonders where they come from. 
The cook has one really funny remark: “I'll drop a 
whisky,” she says. “ It’ll go to my head, but it won't go 
there straight, and its comforting on the way.” It isa 
comedian’s remark. And the play is “ presented ” jointly 
by one of the funniest of comedians, Mr. Leslie Henson, 
and one feels that either he accepted the play because it 
contained some good things of that sort, or that he, too, 
has been gagging. 

It was quite well acted. The children could not possibly 
look like real children, and it was difficult, I suppose, to 
know exactly what to look like. The pretty flapper and 
the ugly one were the most amusing of them. Miss Joan 
Barry is certainly as pretty as possible. She looked her 
fifteen years, and would obviously have been intolerable. 
But the hit of the evening was Miss Ena Grossmith as the 
ugly one. She was really admirable. Her gawky move- 
ments, the self-assertive cock of her head, her spiteful 
delivery of unpleasant interjections were those of a complete 
actress. She is full of humour, and clearly most intelligent. 
It was sad to see Mr. Holman Clark filling out the wishy- 
washy character of the absurd father. No one could have 
done it better, but he was, as he so often seems to be, wasted. 

The Midsummer Night’s Dream which Donald Calthrop 
is doing at matinées at the Kingsway Theatre is rather 4 
disappointment, after his Twelfth Night. It is by no means 
a bad production, but it is a rather patchy one. A good 
deal of the fault probably lies in the casting. Helena and 
Hermia must be made sympathetic characters. They have 
some lovely poetry to speak, and they must speak it beaut 
fully. Neither Miss Viola Tree nor Miss Joyce Carey 
succeeded in doing this. The first was distressingly sing- 
song, and the second cut her lines all to pieces. On the 
other hand, nearly all the men were excellent, Mr. Baliol 
Holloway’s Bottom and Mr. Frank Cellier’s Quince 
standing out clearly in the memory as admirable pieces of 
acting. Indeed, whenever the rustics were on the stage the 
performance was delightful. A word, too, should be said 
for the Puck of Mr. George Howe. He was not made up 
to look very Puck-like, but he moved beautifully fast and 
Puckishly, and his speaking of the poetry was delightfully 
intelligent. 

The scenery was quite pleasant, and the play went 
forward without too much clever fuss being made. The 
fairies were rather sombre, I thought, but they were dainty 
and pleasing in movement. The incidental music by Mr. 
Rupert Lee was one of the successes of the play. Its 
character was exactly right, and it was very discree 
used. If the music to Shakespearean plays were always of 
this kind how one would bless musicians ! 

Rap WaicsT. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAVE just returned from Spain. Alas! how soon 
] those hours were over. I was only there a very 

short time, yet I never returned from a journey with 
a better co-ordinated or richer collection of impressions. 
I was astonished to find myself understanding why particular 
towns and churches and pictures gave me so much pleasure, 
and others disappointed me. Although it was for once as 
an artist that objects chiefly engaged my attention— 
the way Segovia piled itself up round its cathedral, what 
was most esthetically curious in the Romanesque architec- 
ture of Zamora or most remarkable in the granite austerity 
of Avila—yet I found that (more like my usual self) I was 
also taking delight in the odd bright-coloured hoopoes 
in Segovia’s ravines, and amusing myself with speculations 
about the inhabitants. 


* * * 


There was the mystery of the three days’ beard. How 
do the Spaniards contrive to have that—never to be clean 
shaved and never to have much more than a three days’ 
beard? There it was on every chin a fixed unfailing 
convention. Then there was the mystery of when, how 
and by whom, the necessary work of life was done in Spain. 
Spain was obviously no land of Cocagne; it was a stony, 
harsh land. Yet no one seemed to work, no one ever seemed 
to hurry. 

Leave time to dogs and apes 
Man has for ever. 

I had always expected there was wisdom in those lines, 
but the injunction had seemed difficult, elsewhere, to 
reconcile with practicalities. The Spaniards seemed to 
be ruled by it, yet trains did arrive, cities in waste places 
with no apparent means of livelihood did subsist, their 
electric light sometimes went out, but it was there. All 
these speculations and the ingenious answers which sug- 
gested themselves to me amused me very much; also 
scrappy conversations with fellow travellers. But it was 
my capacity for analysing esthetic emotions, for classifying 
and comparing them, the large stores of knowledge I 
actually found ready at my command, which most amazed 
me. Some history, some dim pictures of the past, 
some shreds of vague associations I was used to discovering 
in myself when I travelled, but the acquisition of this new 
prompt, unsentimental faculty of observation and reflection 
would have been a greater mystery than the customs of 
Spaniards provided, had it not been suddenly solved by my 
coming to the end of the book; I had not been in Spain 
at all, I had been absorbed in 4 Sampler of Castile (Roger 
Fry. Hogarth Press. 25s.) 


* * * 


Sterne held that the whole circle of travellers may be 
reduced to the following heads : 
Idle Travellers, 
Inquisitive Travellers, 
Lying Travellers, 
Proud Travellers, 
Vain Travellers, 
Splenetic Travellers, 
and 
The Travellers by necessity, 
The Delinquent and Felonious Traveller, 
The Unfortunate and Innocent Traveller, 
The Simple Traveller, 


and last of all The Sentimental Traveller (meaning thereby 
himself). He omitted the Asthetic Traveller; perhaps 
such a person did not exist in his days. 

* * * 


Mr. Fry’s power of accounting for his esthetic pleasures, 
relating them to others he has had in the past and has ex- 
perienced elsewhere, and conveying them by means of direct 
description, is the rarest of his gifts, yet that he can be 
properly classified as an Aisthetic Traveller I doubt. There 
is too much of the Simple Traveller in him and a great 
deal too much of the Inquisitive Traveller. This mixture 
contributes not a little to the interest of his book. 
He tells us it was “ botched together from scraps written 
at odd moments in halls of hotels when dinner lingered, 





in waiting-rooms, in trains and even trams; whenever and 
wherever, in short, the chance of crystallising some 
of these haunting images in words presented itself 
to a capricious and unmethodical mind.” His readers 
will protest against “ botched,” but here we touch the 
secret of his success; he has noted down his impressions 
while they were quite fresh. 

* * * 

It is as well to choose as an example of his comments 
and descriptions some passage referring to a familiar 
subject. Most people have already a vague idea of the Es- 
corial. ‘‘ Everyone agrees that the Escorial is one of the most 
impressive sights of Spain. Surely no king has ever left a 
sharper imprint of his spirit than Philip II. Gloomy and 
bigoted that spirit may have been, but it was not, I imagine, 
without a kind of genius. For genius there must have been 
somewhere behind this strange conception of a royal 
residence and monastery rolled into one and called into 
portentous being on the lonely slopes of the Guadarrama. 
Was it wrong, I wonder, to see it as I did under ragged 
skies and soaked with a perpetual downpour of chilly rain 
or wasn’t that just the way to understand how Philip felt. 
Anyhow, those uncompromising cold stone cloisters and 
dingy violet hills seemed curiously Northern. On the 
desolate side of a Yorkshire moor there stands just such 
another grey stone, cloistered court built by a Quaker of 
the eighteenth century for a charitable school. I kept on 
remembering it at Escorial, so similar a language did 
Catholic and Quaker puritanism find to express themselves 
in. Plainness is their common idiom, though the plainness 
of the one was practical and philanthropic, and the plainness 
of the other grandiose and mystical. Certainly the Escorial 
is plain to a degree, and not all Luca Giordano’s flighty 
improvisations on its ceilings avail even to mitigate its 
austerity. Only perhaps in that suite of rooms where 
Goya’s tapestries have found a home does the tension relax. 
But would Philip have let Goya in? Would his instinctive 
good taste or his puritanism have won the day? It would 
have been a hard battle. No, what stay in one’s memory are 
granite vaults of immaculate simplicity of curve and purity 
of surface, granite pilasters and narrow winding staircases, 
and everywhere the same grey unyielding gritty surface.” 
That this gives us a vivid general impression of Herrera’s 
masterpiece no one will deny, but the advantage of travelling 
with Mr. Fry is that he can throw further light upon it. 
He affiliates it at once to Michael Angelo. He sees that 
Herrera grasped enough of the Italian tradition to enable him 
to be impressive. Then he adds this interesting and far- 
reaching comment: “ As far as that general scenic effect 
on the casual spectator goes he can carry the style, and that, 
after all, is just what almost all Spanish religious art aimed 
at. It always had the effect on the worshipper’s mind in 
view ; how to overawe and impress him was the great con- 
cern. But for that very reason Herrera went no further. So that 
when once the first genuine shock of wonder which one 
feels on entering has worn off, the longer one looks the less 
impressive it becomes. There is here no such idea of per- 
fection as haunted and urged on the Italians of the Cinque 
Cento.” The above italics are mine. The book is full of 
such comments which have wider application than the 
topic which suggested them ; that makes it a rarity among 
books of travel. 

* + * 

Above all Mr. Fry is a connoisseur in interiors. “* Every 
work of art,” he says, “ of which one enjoys a complete 
zsthetic comprehension becomes for the time being the 
spirit’s universe. No conscious reference to anything 
outside the work of art is relevant; we are absorbed and 
englobed within it. But in the interior of a great building 
this spiritual isolation is happily symbolised and, as it were, 
incarnated by our being physically shut off from all other 
life. It is as though, when one looked at a picture, one 
could enter its space corporally as well as ideally.” Spatial 
extension ceases to be a matter of course, and becomes 
full of emotional significance. Whatever building enters 
these spatial relations and their emotional effects, which 
are so dimly apprehended by most of us, become his theme. 
I have never read a book which stimulated in me so acutely 
my untrained architectural sense. In his own admirable 
drawings, too, at the end of it,this sense of space is omni- 
present. You can wander in tothem. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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SONGS OF CHILDHOOD 


Songs of Childhood. By Watrer De La Mare. 
6s. 


Come Hither. By Watrer De La Mare. Constable. 21s. 
Poems. By Witrrip ScaweN Biunt. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


The only regret we have, in knowing these Songs of Childhood, 
by Walter De La Mare, is that we have no children to whom we 
could read them. We would like to be the father of a hundred, 
and look up between the verses to see those little ones with 
their eyes wide open, like the mouths of young birds. But 
we have no children, to our knowledge, in spite of visits to a 
number of strange ports. Steady, tongue, steady! Remember 
that you have come to live as a stranger in a small town, and 
be careful of your utterance. Bear in mind the following 
gentle lines: 

This little town’s a purer place 
Than any city, rich or poor : 

Six thousand slanderous tongues, that’s all— 
While London has seven millions more. 


This book is Mr. De La Mare’s first venture as a poet, written 
a good number of years ago, and it would not be fair to judge 
it by the light of his later work. As it is all written for children, 
and to give pleasure to children, those little people must be allowed 
to be the only judges of its merit. We would no more think of 
criticising one of these poems than we would of destroying 
a child’s doll because it only has one eye or a broken arm. 
We would like to quote one little poem for two reasons : first, 
it is worthy of Mr. De La Mare’s later work ; secondly, it is, in 
its tender sympathy with a small creature, a protest against 
our murderous sanitation laws; laws that would not only 
destroy all flies, but also insist on every house having a bath- 
room. Now let us consider the astounding number of tragedies 
that have occurred in bathrooms—no, no, we would rather 
quote Mr. De La Mare’s delightful poem: 


THE FLY. 
How large unto the tiny fly 
Must little things appear !— 
A rosebud like a feather bed, 
Its prickle like a spear ; 


Longmans, 


A dewdrop like a looking-glass ; 
A hair like golden wire ; 

The smallest grain of mustard-seed 
As fierce as coals of fire; 


A loaf of bread a lofty hill; 
A wasp, a cruel leopard ; 

And specks of salt as bright to see 
As lambkins to a shepherd. 


We expected this anthology would have been for young 
minds in young bodies ; but it is really a book for young minds 
in bodies that are full grown. It has nothing at all to do with 
children—except that almost every anthology contains a 
number of things that children can understand and read with 
pleasure. 

In reading this book we meet with many an old favourite. 
The first poem to catch the eye, when we opened the book at 
random, was Clarence Mangan’s ** Dark Rosaleen,’”’? which we 
have always thought to be the finest lyrical poem that has 
ever come out of Ireland. After this we looked at Blake and 
saw that Mr. De La Mare had drawn on that poet extensively, 
to our own satisfaction. But he had missed what we considered 
to be Blake’s greatest poem, with these wonderful verses: 


Bring me my bow of burning gold! 
Bring me my arrows of desire ! 

Bring me my spear! O clouds, unfold! 
Bring me my chariot of fire! 


I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and sunny land. 


When the writer of this article has written one of his best 
lyrics, which somctimes takes no more than ten or twenty 
minutes, he always finds a difficulty in getting rid of it. It 
leaves the mind in the same state as the hills, when their caves 
carry the thunder on after the heavens have gone back into 
silence. But every time he reads the above lines he feels that, 
were he their author, it would take a long time indeed to ease 
the mind of such a burning ecstasy. 

When an artist makes a portrait, we always hear a lot about 
how he reveals the character of his sitter; but we never hear 
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how much the artist reveals himself. It is just the same with 
the anthologist—the interest in his selection goes with the 
interest in his own personality. In an anthology by Alice 
Meynell the religious note would predominate, and in one by 
Arthur Symons it would be love. If this anthology had been 
done by a strong writer like Masefield, he would have given 
the following lines for his greatest drinking song, and the writer 
of this article would have done the same: 
Back and side go bare, go bare, 
Both foot and hand go cold; 
But belly, God send thee good ale enough, 
Whether it be new or old! 


But Mr. De La Mare, with less gusto and more gentleness: 
reflects his own mind, as every anthologist should, in these 
charming lines by Charles Dalmon : 

Now some may drink old vintage wine 
To ladies gowned with rustling silk, 
But we will drink to dairymaids, 
And drink to them in rum and milk. 


Mr. De La Mare has put a tremendous amount of work into this 
book, and, however well it goes with the public, he will certainly 
not get more readers than he has earned. 

It seems strange that the work of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt is 
not better known, as it deserves to be. We would have thought 
that the inclusion of his poems in the Oxford Book of English 
Verse would have helped him to more recognition. We would 
like to suggest that this was owing to the lack of one particular 
sonnet or poem that would have caught the public eye, and 
would have been a fine thing in spite of its popularity. One 
little poem to reach a wider appeal, like Masefield’s ‘* Cargoes,” 
Yeats’ “ Innisfree,” or Kipling’s “* Recessional,”” would probably 
have done the trick. We suggest that that is the reason why 
the many beautiful sonnets and poems in this book have not 
received their due. Perhaps he was a greater poet than he 
deserved to be, seeing that he held poetry to be so slight a 
thing, as follows: 

I would not, if I could, be called a poet. 
I have no natural love of the “ chaste muse.” 
If aught be worth the doing I will do it ; 
And others, if they will, may tell the news. 
I care not for their laurels but would chose 
On the world’s field to fight or fall or run. 
My soul’s ambition will not take excuse 
To play the dial rather than the sun. 
W. H. Davies. 


NEW NOVELS 
The Will and the Bill. 


By H. A. Gwynne. Fisher Unwin. 


7s. 6d. 

A Perfect Day. By Bonun Lyncu. Collins. 5s. 

A Triangle. By Maurice Barinc. Heinemann. 6s. 

The Parson’s Progress. By Compron Mackenzie. Cassell. 
7s. 6d. 

Compromise. By Witrrep Hupparp. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Jane, Our Stranger. By Mary BorpeN. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

The ag ig Woman. By Horace Horsnewu. Blackwell. 
7s. 6d. 

The End of All Dreams. By Pameta Hivkson. Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

The Thing at Their Heels. By Harrincron Hexr. Butter- 
worth, 7s. 6d. 

Ramshackle House. By H. Footner. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Hillsborough People. By Dororny CanrieLp. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Chapman and Dodd. 6s. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


Tender Shoots. By Paut Moranp. 
The Dancing Star. By Berta Ruck. 


7s. 6d. 

Peace in Our Time. By Oxiver Onrons. Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. 

Suzanne and the Sun. By Gertie pe S. WenTworTH JAMES. 
Laurie. 7s. 6d. 

The Ladies of Lyndon. By MarGaret, KENNEDY. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d 


A few suggestions for presents to the various types of person 
whom we wish at Christmas to please or at least to placate: 
Great-Uncle Marmaduke reads the Morning Post, and will, 
of course, be pleased with a novel by its editor, Mr. H. A. 
Gwynne (The Will and the Bill, Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d.). 
The imaginary conversations of an unimaginary Prime Minister 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ 
BOOKS FOR XMAS 





As Others See Us 


By A Woman of No Importance. Morning Post: ‘“‘A book worth looking 
at.” Daily Mirror: “ Piquant stories.” Illustrated. 15s. net 


The Hambledon Cricket Chronicle 


By F. S. Ashley Cooper. With a Foreword by E. V. Lucas. Evening 
Standard: ‘“* More exciting than twenty best sellers.” 
Illustrated. 


Everybody’s Book on Collecting 

By Dr. George C. Williamson. Daily Graphic: “A delightful, discursive 
chat.” Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
Pig-Sticking or Hog-Hunting 

By Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Bt. Sporting Life: ‘* A comprehensive 
description of the sport.” Illustrated. 15s. net 
From Workshop to War Cabinet 

By the Rt. Hon. George N. Barnes. Pall Mall Gazette: ‘‘ Brimful of good 
things.” 75. 6d. net 
Bridge for Beginners 


By Tenace of the Referee. Glasgow Bulletin: “A very valuable book.” 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net 


The Jungle Behind Bars 


By Courtney Ryley Cooper. Glasgow Herald: “* No lover of animal life 
should miss this book.” 7s. 6d. net 


tos. 6d. net 








LATEST NOVEL SUCCESSES 





“Truth ’’ says: 
“When you take up one of Herbert Jenkins’ Green Label Novels 
you may be pretty sure of finding a good story."’ 


Smith, V.C., Gentleman Rider 


By Edgar Jepson, author of The Whiskered Footman, 7s. 6d. net 


Who Killed Lord Henry Rollestone ? 


By John Daye. 7s. 6d, net 


Leave it to Psmith 


A new novel by P. G. Wodehouse. 7s. 6d. net 
The Westerner 
By Luke Allan, author of Blue Pete. 7s. 6d. net 


Records of Reggie 


By A. A. Thomson. Ss. 6d. net 


Watchman, What of the Dawn ? 


By Munro Faure. 7s. 6d. net 


The Battle of London 


A new discovery. 


By Hugh Addison. 7s. 6d. net 
The Heir of the Malik 

By Michael John. Daily Mail: “ It is a notable book.” 7s. 6d. net 
April’s Sowing 

By Rosemary Rees. 7s. 6d. net 
The Mysterious Chinaman 

By J. S. Fletcher, author of The Charing Cross Mystery. 7s. 6d. net 
The Garden of Delight 

By W. Riley, the author of Windyridge. 7s. 6d. net 


The Orange Divan 


By Valentine Williams, author of The Man with the Clubfoot. 7s. 6d. net 


Witchery 0’ the Moor 


By Courtenay Hayes. 7s. 6d. net 


Susan in Charge 


By J. E. Buckrose, author of An Ordinary Couple. 7s. 62. net 

Helen of London 

By John Goodwin, the author of Without Mercy. 7s. 6d. net 
9 

The Man Who Wasn’t 

By George Goodchild. 7s. 6d. net 

Mr. and Mrs. May 

By Thomas le Breton. 38 6d. net 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 





History of the Great War. Based on Official Documents. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Vol. Ill. By SIR JULIAN S. CORBETT. 


With 7 Plans and Diagrams. 8vo. 21s. net. 
46 Maps in a separate case. 8vo. 21s. net. 


“Sir J. Corbett’s matchless skill in evolving a plain and 
ordered narrative from a mass of confused data has never 
been seen to better advantage than in this story of Jutland. 
No writer did more to inculcate sound doctrines of sea 
power on the present generation.” 


—Naval and Military Record. 


GAME BIRDS AND WILD FOWL OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Written and Illustrated by ARCHIBALD THOR- 
BURN, F.Z.S. With 30 Plates in Colours showing 58 
Species. In one volume. Imperial 4to. £5 5s. net. 


THE ACTION OF ALCOHOL ON MAN 
By ERNEST H, STARLING, C.M.G., M.D., F.R.S. 
With Contributions by Roserr Hurcuison, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Sir Freperick W. Mort, M.D., F.R.S. and 
RayMoNnD Peart, Ph.D. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 


DRINK IN 1914-1922. 
A LESSON IN CONTROL 


By ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.A., M.D., LL.D, 
F.R.C.P. With Diagrams. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, 


BRITISH HISTORY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
With Maps. 8vo. 12s,6d.net. [Fourteenth Thousand. 


THE LIFE AND REIGN OF EDWARD IV. 


By CORA L. SCOFIELD, Ph.D. 
Two volumes. 8vo. 52s. 6d. net. 


OUTLINES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


By Sir SYDNEY J. CHAPMAN, M.A., M.Com. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Twenty-third Thousand. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
with Some of their Applications to 
Social Philosophy 
By JOHN STUART MILL. Edited with an Intro- 


duction by Sir WILLIAM J. ASHLEY, M.A., M.Com. 
Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. [Sixteenth 7 housand 


THE TOWN LABOURER, 1760-1832 : 
THE NEW CIVILIZATION. 


By J. L. aad BARBARA HAMMOND. 
New and Cheaper Impression. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net 


THE VILLAGE LABOURER, 1760-1832 
A STUDY IN THE GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND 
BEFORE THE REFORM BILL. 

By J. L. aad BARBARA HAMMOND. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo. 6s. net. 








12s. 6d. net. 


























LECTURES ON THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION OF THE 18th CEN- 
TURY IN ENGLAND 


Popular Addresses, Notes, and other Fragments. By 
ARNOLD TOYNBEE. With a Reminiscence of the 
Author by LORD MILNER. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


[Seventh Jmpression. 
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will especially delight him. But he will miss the subtler satire 
with which Mr. Gwynne depicts the puerile Die-Hard General 
and Admiral—Mr. Gwynne must have had to suffer gladly 
many such. As political satire the book cuts little ice, but it is 
what is known as excellent fooling. The odd thing is that the 
seven politicians “* who really count,” and with whom the book 
is chiefly concerned, all belong to the Centre or the Left. Mr. 
Gwynne has evidently no illusions about the importance of the 
Extreme Right. 

A Perfect Day (Collins, 5s.) will do for Uncle Harry, who 
behaves heartily in order to feel young. Mr. Bohun Lynch 
sets out to describe an entirely happy day in a man’s life. We 
should all enjoy the daydream of writing such a book, but few 
would be so rash as to publish it. It was particularly audacious 
of Mr. Lynch to make his hero not only middle-aged but uxorious. 
Mr. Lynch is often neat, but one man’s meat being another’s 
poison, Uncle Harry’s sons will probably find the general effect 
of the book depressing. 

Aunt Evelina has the good taste to admire Mr. Maurice 
Baring’s books, and of course will be happy to have A Triangle 
(Heinemann, 6s.). She will admit it is not this author at his 
best, but is he not always very intelligent? And then he 
invents such amusing methods of telling his stories. Here 
three men tell the same tale, of which each only knows a part. 
The reader puts the jig-saw together and discovers the whole 
truth. It is not a very significant tale in itself, but Aunt 
Evelina is interested in method. If the three versions were 
printed in parallel columns, subtleties which now are in danger 
of blushing unseen would probably be manifest. But Aunt 
Evelina will discover them anyhow ; she is a careful reader. 

Her sister will prefer The Parson’s Progress, by Compton 
Mackenzie (Cassell, 7s. 6d.). It is a sequel to The Altar Steps, 
and consists almost entirely of Anglo-Catholic gossip. Mr. 
Mackenzie writes with great gusto and an eye that is often 
Dickensian. He also combines understanding of religious 
people with personal detachment. Aunt Ethelberta will be so 
absorbed in it that she will forget her Church Times, and the 
General, her Low Church brother, will enjoy the fearful exhil- 
aration of reading about other people’s wickedness. 

Compromise, by Wifred Hubbard (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.), and 

Jane, our Stranger, by Mary Borden (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.), 
will do splendidly for Cousin Mildred and Cousin Fiametta— 
her real name is Fanny, but she and her sister spend most of 
their lives in Pensions on the Continent. They carry all Henry 
James about with them in the Tauchnitz edition. Both books 
are carefully written, the former describes the Roman scene— 
life in the Anglo-American colony, the latter gives us the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. It is the Faubourg of The American, not 
of the Cété de Guermantes, but that will not matter to Mildred 
and Fiametta, who will enjoy reading the books out loud to 
each other during the long evenings of a Tuscan winter. 
_ The Talking Woman, by Horace Horsnell (Blackwell, 
7s. 6d.), is just the book for our friend Mirabel, who likes the 
pretty play of wit and attends First Nights. The green-room 
atmosphere is admirably caught, and the conversation which 
fills the book delightfully airy. It will certainly make Mirabel 
talk of rapiers. If there were more books of this sort we should 
be happier. Mr. Horsnell’s next book I shall not give to Mirabel : 
I shall keep it myself. 

Joseph used to live in Dublin. He now prefers the Isle of 
Wight. But he will be glad of The End of All Dreams, by 
Pamela Hinkson (Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d.). It will remind him 
of Irish politics, which are the only things really interesting to 
him, though he is thankful to be no longer a participant. The 
book is a first novel, written with all the generous passion of 
youth. But it is impartial as well as passionate. (Uncle 
Marmaduke, the Die-Hard, would never allow that it was 
impartial, but then he does not know what the word means.) 
Miss Hinkson’s conclusion is that Ireland lets down everyone 
who tries to help her—an opinion which the English have held 
for some time. But the English have little right to an opinion 
of any sort on this matter. 

The Thing at their Heels is a detective story, by Mr. Harrington 
Hext (Thornton, Butterworth, 7s. 6d.). It had better be 
given to your nephew, Bob, and not to his father, who is a 
connoisseur in crime. The latter would certainly complain that 


the author does not play fair. Not only does he actually tell 
lies, but he takes us into the minds of the characters. This is a 
fatal mistake, as it immediately eliminates half the possible 
murderers. But the story is exciting, and Bob will enjoy it. 

Mr. Footner’s novel, Ramshackle House (Collins, 7s. 6d.), 
is not really a mystery story at all. The innocence of the 
accused and the villainy of the accuser are made clear from the 


start. But it is quite a good adventure story, and can safely be 
given to Bob’s sister, Ann, who frequents the cinema. There js 
nothing very new about it, but why should there be? Each 
generation wants adventure stories of its own. The old plots 
and adventures keep their vigour. 

Hillsborough People, by Dorothy Canfield (Cape, 7s. 64,), 
should be given to someone like my elderly friend, Miss W,, 
who thinks all Americans are either cowboys or vampires, 
She has a proper feeling for good writing, and will really enjoy 
these accomplished stories of country life in the State of Vermont, 
They are written with intuition and sympathy, and describe g 
state of old-fashioned society very unlike anything with which 
we are acquainted. Miss W., who spends her time defending 
the amenities of her village from Cockney invaders, will almost 
be persuaded to emigrate to Vermont to carry on the good work 
there. 

Lady Charlotte adores French novels, but unfortunately 
cannot read French. Moreover, she is one of the rare persons 
with courage to admit the fact. Send her Tender Shoots, by 
Paul Morand, translated by H. I. Woolf (Chapman and Dodd, 
6s.); it is hardly so entertaining as Open All Night, which it 
preceded. But the scene is throughout in England, and Lady 
Charlotte will be amused to recognise in it some of her friends, 
The picture of Oxford through sophisticated French eyes 
charming, and there is a long and characteristic preface by 
Proust, translated by Mr. Scott Moncrieff. 

Miss Berta Ruck’s new novel, The Dancing Star (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d.), will not satisfy the more discriminating 
of her many admirers, but it will certainly appeal to Daphne. 
(Daphne is a most charming lady, who always protests that she 
has no time for reading, though it is the occupation she likes 
best in the world.) It is the story of an English girl who 
becomes a great dancer of the Russian School. One of the 
characters, ‘‘ Madame,” is surely a portrait of Lopokova herself, 
to whom the book is dedicated—the delightful description of 
her nose is unmistakable. But the book must not be offered to 
those who underrate Miss Ruck’s talent. It will hardly induce 
them to form a juster estimate. 

Daphne’s husband, the Major, will be grateful for Peace 
in Our Time, by Oliver Onions (Chapman and Hall, 7s. 6d.). 
It is an interesting and well-written study of one of the problems 
that the War to end War has bequeathed to us: what is to 
be done with the unemployable ex-officer ? Killing Germans is 
the worst of trainings for most professions. Mr. Onions cannot 
solve the problem, but he presents it very fairly, refraining from 
the obvious temptation to make his young men more worthy 
than they are. 

When all these books have been despatched to their destina- 
tions, two remain on the table, Suzanne and the Sun, by Gertie 
de S. Wentworth James (Werner Laurie, 7s. 6d.), and The 
Ladies of Lyndon, by Margaret Kennedy (Heinemann, 7s. 64.). 
There are many persons, one presumes, who would enjoy the 
former, but no one to whom one would like to send it. It is an 
excessively arch book, which will appeal to those who can per 
suade themselves that it is ‘“‘ naughty ’—rather like Elinor 
Glyn’s The Visits of Elizabeth, but with the wit left out. Perhaps 
the best thing would be to send it anonymously to a bazaar for 
the pleasure of seeing which of your more respectable friends will 
recognise its author’s name, and furtively purchase it. 

The plot of The Ladies of Lyndon is rather weak, but the story 
is told with great skill and the general effect is surprisingly 
attractive. It seems to be a first novel, but it is decidedly the 
best of the bunch we have been examining. Send it to a2 
acquaintance and you may make a friend. On _ reflection, 


however, perhaps it would be better to keep it to oneself. 
R. M. 


TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA 


Land and Sea Tales for Scouts and Guides. By Rupyasd 
Kipeiinc. Macmillan. 4s. 

That this book shows Mr. Kipling’s genius at its best no one 
would claim. The world so far has been more imp 
apparently by the astonishing cheapness of the book itself than 
by its contents. We must not forget that Mr. Kipling 1s % 
inveterate a moralist and preacher as Tolstoi. When he collected 
these essays and stories, and added to them some of those 
vigorous hortatory verses at which he is so adept, he hoped 
that they would encourage in young readers a certain way 
looking at the world ; he wanted his book to be read as widely 
as possible. Hence its cheapness. 

The spirit he inculcates found almost comically exaggerated 
expression not long ago in a speech made by Mr. Baldwin ® 
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EDWARD ARNOLD & Co.’s LIST 


Interesting New Novels 
The Gates are 


By J. CRANSTOUN NEVILL, Author of “Ring up the 
Curtain,” ete. : 
“A clever society novel, whose motif is the deadening effect of 
prosperity on two charming young people.”—TJruth. 


Soft Goods. 
By OSWALD H. DAVIS. - ’ 
“Has interested me intensely. A capital and original piece of 
work.” —Jlllustrated London News. 


Gabriel Quelford. 
By ARTHUR HOUGHAM. 4 
“The book has, to use a vulgarism, guts in it, and is much more 
like literature than the general run of modern novels.”—Truth. 


Jacynth. 
By F. T. WAWN, Author of “ The Masterdillo,” etc. , 
“One of the stories that have pleased me best during my reading 
of the last month or two.”—Leeds Mercury. 


Keeban. 
By EDWIN BALMER, Author of “ The Breath of Scandal.” 
“An original and absorbing tale of dual personality (with a 
difference).”—Morning Post. 


THE ASSAULT ON MOUNT EVEREST. 


By Brig.-Gen. the Hon. C. G. BRUCE, and other Members of 
the Expedition. 8vo. With 33 Plates and 3 Maps. 25s. net. 
“The three dozen photographs which illustrate it would alone 
make the book a most desirable possession; they rank with the finest 
we have seen ip any book of travel.’’—Field. 


THE LIFE OF 
GENERAL SIR REDVERS BULLER, V.C. 


By Col. C. H. MELVILLE, C.M.G. 2 vols. 32s. net. 
‘A Second Series of SIR RENNELL RODD’S 
SOCIAL AND DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES. 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir J. RENNELL RODD, G.C.B. 21s. net. 
Sir Rennell Rodd’s second volume (1894-1901) includes his stay 
in Egypt under Lord Cromer during a most interesting and critical 
time. Lord Kitchener is also a prominent figure in this volume. 


STRAY RECOLLECTIONS. 
By Major-General Sir C. E. CALLWELL, K.C.B., Author of 
“ Experiences of a Dug-Out,” etc. 2 vols. 32s. net. 
“The book is full of good stories. Most readable volumes.”— 
Morning Post. 








By tHe Creator oF Jorrocks. 


THE ANALYSIS OF THE HUNTING FIELD. 
By R. S. SURTEES, Author of “ Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour,” 
etc. With coloured Plates after H. Atxen. A new Edition. 
Crown 4to. 21s. net. 

“It is, from the first page to the last, racy, humorous, and full- 

blooded. Surtees is a sporting Dickens, and in a sense also a 

sporting Thackeray.”—TJimes Literary Supplement. 


BEASTS, MEN AND GODS. 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. 4th Edition. 12s. 6d. 
t 


net. 
“It would be difficult to imagine anything more thrilling than this 
mysterious and astounding book.”—Spectator. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY IDEA IN FRANCE 
1789-1871. 


By GODFREY ELTON, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
10s. 6d. net. 
“I would commend without qualification this brilliant little 
book.” —Daily News. 


GERMAN STRATEGY IN THE GREAT WAR. 
By Bt. Lieut.-Col. PHILIP NEAME, V.c D.S.O. With 17 
aps. 10s. 6d. net. 


JAPAN AND HER COLONIES. 


By POULTNEY BIGELOW. With Illustrations, 15s. net. 


PALESTINE AND MOROCCO. 
By Sir W. MARTIN CONWAY, M.P., Author of “ The Alps 
from End to End,” etc. Illustrated. 16s. net. 
“Well-informed, enlightening and deeply interesting.”—Truth. 


WILD ANIMALS IN CENTRAL INDIA. 

By A. A. DUNBAR BRANDER, Conservator of Forests. 
Illustrated. 18s. net. 

Gives a great deal of out-of-the-way information about the life 
and habits of tigers.”—Daily Mail. 


ANIMAL LIFE IN DESERTS. 


A Study of the Fauna in Relation to the Environment. 
By Dr. P. A. BUXTON. With numerous Iilustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. 

“A book of general interest and high biological value.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


DRAWINGS BY GUERCINO. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD G. B. RUSSELL, B.A., S.F.A, 
Lancaster Herald, Author of “The Engravings of William 
Blake,” etc. Quarto. 25s. net. 


PAINTING IN THE FAR EAST. 
By LAURENCE BINYON. Third Edition. With frontispiece 
in colour and 41 Plates. 30s. net. 


ALFRED YARROW: His Life and Work. 

By ELEANOR C. BARNES (LADY YARROW). With many 

a coloured and other Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

We get a picture of a man who carved out his way by steady 
ieplication, fair dealing, and innate engineering skill, to the estab- 
lishment of a great undertaking that has become famous all over 
the world.”—The Times. 
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Price 6/- Net. 


Entirely New Stories and Verse by:— 
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WITH NEARLY 400 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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FIFTY CHRISTMAS POEMS FOR CHILDREN. 


An Anthology of the best Christmas Poems in English 
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Selected by FLORENCE B. HYETT. 


FIFTY NEW POEMS FOR CHILDREN. 
@ “ Delightful . 


will be learnt by heart at once.” 
—TZhe Morning Post. 
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visiting Harrow after he became Prime Minister. It was a 
speech which must have considerably astonished foreigners. 
For in it Mr. Baldwin said that his chief anxiety now was 
whether or not he would succeed in that position, which after all 
is one of extremely wide importance, in standing high in the 
estimation of his own school. Mr. Kipling is the embodiment 
of the public school spirit—the regimental spirit, the boy-scout 
spirit are, of course, essentially the same—and the perfect 
schoolboy is the hero after Mr. Kipling’s heart. And who is 
the perfect schoolboy ? He is one who blends in the right 
proportions a devoted submission with, on the right occasions, 
spirited, not to say violent, insubordination. The boy who 
is “the best boy” from the master’s point of view does not 
necessarily fulfil this condition, unless indeed “‘ the Head” is 
such a man as the headmaster of Mr. Kipling’s own school. 
The perfect schoolboy must be filled with the group spirit, but 
Mr. Kipling does not love him entirely unless he sometimes looks 
like a “rogue elephant,” though the resemblance must be very 
superficial. The genuine “rogue elephant” Mr. Kipling 
loathes. This makes him unsympathetic towards such avoca- 
tions as the artist’s, the thinker’s, the critic’s, for these may 
require, if a man is to be efficient in them, a spiritual isolation 
which is the negation of group loyalty. Of course, there are 
some writers and artists and thinkers who, in expressing group 
loyalty, find themselves completely like Mr. Kipling, but that 
is an accident. They are just as likely, even more likely, 
to act as corrosives upon tradition and as explosives of binding 
loyalties. The parable which he wrote once of the Hive and the 
Waxmoths concentrated his hatred of independent thought, 
which is as extreme as his admiration of independent action 
based on heartfelt loyalty. To him the Hive is ever the Holy 
Thing. In addition to this he has preserved in maturity the 
schoolboy’s instinctive detestation of all Oddities. 

To say that these passions and judgments find expression in 
this book directly and by implication is merely to say that 
it is written by Mr. Kipling. The value of a man is to be 
measured by his value in relation to his group, whether that be 
an empire, a school, a troop of Boy Scouts, or a railway company. 
But he is anxious to point out that one who appears a duffer may 
nevertheless have a gift useful to the group, as in the little 
story of the hopelessly incompetent Scout who turned out to 
have a natural turn for cookery; he is ready to glorify any 
pursuit, however apparently inglorious, if it is indeed, as in 
this case, essential to group efficiency. 

Such is the drift of the lessons these stories and essays convey. 
Mr. Kipling retells stories of heroisms and V.C.’s ; he honours 
the muff who became an expert cook and saved the digestions 
of his fellow Scouts; he writes a capital story of a youth in 
India who got his first step in life by mastering a little book 
written by a Swede who was an expert Mail engine-driver in 
India. The reader feels, as he reads it, that to be such another 
as Olaf Swanson or young Ottley is a destiny as capable of 
filling out a man’s proper pride as the most resounding career. 
There lies Mr. Kipling’s power—the secret of his hold upon his 
generation. Thousands of novelists had made much of a man’s 
relation to his loves, of his relation to society in the social sense, 
of his reaction against his surroundings, parents, education; Mr. 
Kipling has celebrated in story after story a man’s relation to 
his job—the romance of that commonest of all love-affairs or 
hate-affairs. And in examining that relation he has always 
viewed the job itself (excepting, of course, his bias towards the 
military and Imperial) with a noble imaginative impartiality : 
it is not to the nature of the job, which may be humble, he 
looks, but to the relation of the man towards it. 

The best verses in the book, to our mind, are those which occur 
at the end of the little story of Ottley and the broken-down 
engine. It is called ‘** Nurses.” 


When, at the head of the grade, tumultuous out of the cutting, 

Pours the belated Express, roars at the night, and draws clear, 

Redly obscured or displayed by her fire-door’s opening and shut- 
ting— 

Symbol of strength under stress—what does her small engineer ? 


Clamour and darkness encircle his way. Do they deafen or blind 
him ? 

No !—nor the pace he must keep. He, being used to these things, 

Placidly follows his work, which is laying his mileage behind him, 

While his passengers trustfully sleep, and he, as he handles her, 
sings ! 


When, with the gale at her heel, the barque lies down and recovers— 
Rolling through forty degrees, combing the stars with her tops, 

What says the man at the wheel, holding her straight as she hovers 
On the summits of wind-screening seas, steadying her as she drops ? 


Behind him the blasts without check from the Pole to the Tropic, 
pursue him, 

Heaving up, heaping high, slamming home, the surges he must 
not regard : 

Beneath him the crazy wet deck, and all Ocean on end to undo 
him ; 

Above him one desperate sail, thrice-reefed but still buckling the 
yard ! 


Under his hand fleet the spokes and return, to be held or set free 
again ; 

And r bows and makes shift to obey their behest, till the master- 
wave comes 

And her gunnel goes under in thunder and smokes, and she chokes 
in the trough of the sea again— 

Ere she can lift and make way to its crest; and he, as he nurses 
her, hums ! 


These have so utterly mastered their work that they work without thinking; 

Holding three-fifths of their brain in reserve for whatever betide, 

So, when catastrophe threaiens, of colic, collision or sinking, 

They shunt the full gear into train, and take the small thing in their 

stride. : 

The object of this book is to present a collection of examples of 
men at such moments “ shunting the full gear” of their wits 
and energies “ into train,”’ and to exhibit in the raw the qualities 
of youths who are capable of becoming such men. As is often 
the case in Mr. Kipling’s volumes of stories, there is one down- 
right silly sentimental one. In this case it is the story of an 
impossibly acute child with a sense of honour as touchy and 
profound as any Samurai. There is also an omitted chapter 
from Stalky and Co., which is hardly convincing as narrative, 
though Mr. Kipling’s astonishing power of describing those 
moments when boys hug themselves and dance with delight at 
escaping scot-free carries it off. 


WHAT IS MAN? 


What is Man? By Prof. J. Arrnuur Tuomson, LL.D. 
Methuen. 6s. 6d. 

This book contains a series of ten lectures delivered by 
Professor Thomson last year at Aberdeen University. Their 
purpose was to summarise briefly the present state of scientific 
knowledge regarding the origin and evolution of man and of 
human society. Readers of this journal will not need to be 
assured that the summary is adequate and authoritative, 
and that the writing is all that such writing should be. 

The main impression, however, left by these lectures on 
the mind of one reader at least is how extraordinarily little 
can be said to be “‘ known” about these subjects at all. It is 
nearly seventy years since Darwin first advanced his brilliant 
hypothesis concerning the ancestry of man, and, in the mean- 
time, a vast amount of detailed evidence has been accumulated 
which has placed that hypothesis practically beyond dispute. 
But, broadly speaking, the evidence has been confirmatory 
only. It has not revealed any new fundamental truth. We 
know no more than Darwin knew; we have merely more reasons 
for believing that he was right. Man is a descendant of some 
sort of ape; of that we may be as sure as we can be of any 
truth that depends upon circumstantial evidence ; but, as to 
how the great gap between beast and man was bridged we 
are still utterly ignorant. That question remains a matter of 
pure speculation, upon which the layman has every bit as 
much—or as little—right to dogmatise as the skilled biologist. 
Science has as yet nothing to say on the point, beyond the 
fact that somehow the change occurred. ; 

We may discern, however, a very definite tendency—plainly 
expressed in this book—on the part of biologists to reject the 
supposition that monkey became man by the action of * natural 
selection” upon a series of minute “ variations,’ such as are 
observed to occur in all plants and animals from generation 
to generation. Nowadays, everyone postulates the occurrence 
of “ mutations *—a blessed word which may mean anything 
we please, and which at the very least means some great and 
sudden change of structure for which there is no accounting. 
A mutation may be said to be a “ freak’ which occurs m 4 
number of individuals at the same moment and has the quality 
of persisting, that is of being passed on more or less intact 
to the next generation. How and why such freaks occur n0 
one pretends to know; nor can anyone pretend to set limits 
to the magnitude of changes which may thus take place. It 
follows that the difference between the man who believes that God 
created Adam in his own image and Eve out of one of Adam's 
ribs, and the man who believes that the size of an ape’s brain 
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Tue Nongsucn Press has just published : Ten Sermons by John Donne, 725 copies at 
£1 7s. 6d. ; Letters from W. H. Hudson, edited by Edward Garnett, 1,000 copiesat £1 §s. 5 
Anacreon, translated by Abraham Cowley, with seven copper plate engravings by Stephen 
Gooden, 725 copies at {1 1s. All three were over-subscribed by the booksellers, where per- 
haps copies may still be available. Besides these limited editions, the Press has published Ernst 
Toller’s great play ““ Masses and Man” in a translation by Vera Mendel. The first printing 


is almost exhausted. Price 4s. 6d. 


Nonesuch ANNOUNCEMENTS for 1924 are as follows : The Works of William Wycherley, 
now first collected, two vols., cr. 4to, uniform with the Nonesuch Congreve, edited by the 
Rev. Montague Summers, limited to goo sets, price about £1 15s. ; The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, by Richard Burton, with many brilliant diagrams and decorations by E. McKnight 
Kauffer, in two folio volumes, on rag paper, 725 copies at about £5 5s. ; Poems by Henry 
Vaughan, in series with the Nonesuch Donne and Marvell (both exhausted), 850 copies at 
about 15s. ; The Symposium of Plato, a new and unbowdlerised translation by Francis 
Birrell, limited to 850 copies, price 8s. 6d. The remaining four titles will be announced very 
soon. The format of all Nonesuch publications is designed by Mr. Francis Meynell. They 
are published at Number Thirty Gerrard Street, Soho, W. 
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F’cap 8vo. Price 3s. Gd. net each. 
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16th Edition 

ADVENTURES IN CONTENTMENT 
By DAVID GRAYSON 

16th Edition 
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15th Edition 

THE WOODCARVER OF *LYMPUS 
By MARY E. WALLER 

3rd Edition 

THE LOWLY ESTATE 
By CRANSTOUN METCALFE 

3rd Edition 

THE ROAD WANDERER 
By HENRY SHAWCROSS 

2nd Edition 

PROSE PICTURES: An Anthology 
Compiled by MARGARET E. JONES, B.A. 

SHADED LIGHTS: On Men and Books 
By the author of “* Peace of Mind“ and “ Serenity.” 


DEVONSHIRE IDYLS 

By H. C. O'NEIL 
2nd Edition ‘ 
CHEAPSIDE TO ARCADY 

By ARTHUR SCAMMELL 


THE HAPPY FIELDS 
By E. M. MARTIN 
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3 YORK STREET, W.C. 2. 














JOHANNES V. JENSEN'S Great Work 


THE LONG JOURNEY, FIRE AND ICE 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net. 


THE CIMBRIANS (The Long Journey II.) 
Cro 


wn 8vo, Cloth. 7/6 net. 


In The Long Journey Johannes V. Jensen tells the story of the white man, 
ina — of romances or “‘ myths,” of which the first are now presented in 
English. 

ire and Ice is a story of adventure—the greatest adventure in the history 
of mankind—telling with vivid realism and much underlying humour how 
the white man became white and acquired the powers of self-reliance which 
made him master of the world. 

The story opens in the lost Paradise, where man steals fire from Heaven. 
Armed with it he challenges nature and goes through the Ice Age. In the 
second part the author shows us the races of the world in movement. The 
raid of the Cimbrians and their struggle with Rome are told with vivid detail. 
The fates of a Greek thrall and of a young Cimbrian vestal are interwoven 
with large adventure. 

“To quote almost any passage would be to delight the reader with his 
imaginativeness and power of words.”"—The Spectator. 

“It is a book of absorbing interest containing all the best qualities that 
make for popularity. . . His style is spirited, picturesque, and some- 


times even lyrical in its enthusiasm.”’—Gerald Bullett. 


HERR ARNE’S HOARD 
By SELMA LAGERLOF, Author of * Gosta Berling's Saga," 
“The Outcast."" Crown 8vo. Atho-leather. 6/- net. 

Selma Lagerléf has the magical power of transporting us to another age 
and a strange environment and making us feel the very emotions of her 
characters. In this she has never been more successful than in the wonderful 
little tale of crime, mystery, and ++ -— here presented. The scene is the 
South of Sweden at the end of the sixteenth century. 


CHAPTERS IN NORWEGIAN LITERATURE 
By I. C. GRONDAHL and O. RAKNES, Lecturers in Norwegian 
at University College, London. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 16/- net. 

The authors have produced a book which appeals equally to the student 
of literature and to the general reader who desires to look beyond his own 
country. These “ Chapters” trace the development during the nineteenth 
century to its culmination in Ibsen and Bjérnson. A final chapter deals with 
writers of the present day. 


THE ATOM AND THE BOHR THEORY OF 
ITS STRUCTURE 


By Dr. H. A. KRAMERS and H. HOLST. With an Introduction b 
Sic ERNEST RUTHERFORD, F.R.S. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
10/6 net. 

This work provides the lay reader with a lucid account of Professor Niels 
Bohr’s theory, which gained him the Nobel Prize for Physics in 1922. The 
book may be considered the most authoritative statement of its kind. 

TWENTY MINUTES WITH SCANDINAVIAN AUTHORS. 
Post free GRATIS from the Publishers. 


GYLDENDAL, 11 Hanover Square, London, W.1. 
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was suddenly doubled has become almost negligible. Some- 
thing happened, but nobody knows what. 

Professor Thomson frankly admits the religious hypothesis. 
He refers to the conviction of Alfred Russel Wallace that 
Man’s origin—like the origin of organic, as contrasted with 
inorganic matter—must have demanded a special “ spiritual 
influx,” different in kind from any process or change actually 
known to biological science, “‘ as if the world-process required 
special attention at critical junctures.” Professor Thomson does 
not himself accept this idea, but he admits its compatibility with 
all that is known of the origin of beasts and men, and rejects 
it only because the acceptance of such transcendental hypotheses 
tends, in his view, to discourage that strictly scientific investi- 
gation which may still yield much knowledge. A belief in 
“creationism ”’ is apt to be a mere narcotic. He prefers to 
say that at this point or that a “‘ mutation” occurred—* that 
primitive man expressed a mutation, a sudden uplift, separating 
him by a leap, from the animal, that he was marked by strong 
kin-sympathy, by notable intelligence, and by an incipient 
language "—and he is content to study the precise nature 
of that mutation without troubling himself overmuch about 
the why and the wherefore of it. Which is the true attitude 
of science. 

Between the rival claims of monism and dualism Professor 
Thomson refuses to decide. The monist, it may roughly be 
said, believes that Mind and Matter are one, that all psychosis 
has its counterpart in biosis, and that apart from matter, 
mind cannot exist ; whilst the dualist believes that the Psyche 
is an independent reality which may survive the dissolution 
of the material brain. There is, of course, a third hypothesis 
which, while admitting that all ordinary mental or even 
emotional qualities—such as “ intellect” or “ esthetic sensi- 
bility °—are completely dependent upon the physical structure 
of brain and body and must die with it, avers that underneath 
these qualities there is an entity—by theologians called the 
** soul”’—which is not dependent upon the eccentricities of 
brain or liver or any other bodily organ and may be independent 
of the phenomenon of physical dissolution. Professor Thomson, 
however—very rightly, as a scientist—does not discuss that 
possibility. All he says, as between monist and dualist, is that 
“the scientific man has no right to close doors dogmatically.” 
The italics are his. He adds that, perhaps, “‘ we have not 
yet quite learned how the perennial question should be put” 
—and, surely, there is the true answer. 

But the major part of the book is devoted to the origin of 
social instincts and customs—a much less speculative problem, 
which science.may conceivably one day be able largely to solve. 
Professor Thomson protests very emphatically against the com- 
mon assumption that primitive man must have been a “ brute.” 
He believes on the contrary that primitive man must have 
possessed very highly-developed humane, ethical and social 
faculties, and that it was, indeed, precisely these faculties that 
enabled him to “ survive ” and master the brute creation. His 
argument on this point—and it runs all through his lectures— 
seems to us particularly convincing. The picture which he 
offers to his readers of primitive man is much more “ like life ”’ 
than any that his brother biologists have given. And, of all 
that he writes, we may say, what he himself in this book says 
of Romanes, that “‘ it is always possible to understand what he 
meant, which is an advantage.” 


OLD FITZ 


Some New Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by F. R. 
Barton. With a Foreword by Viscount Grey oF FALLoODON. 
Williams and Norgate. 8s. 6d. 

New letters by such a hand as FitzGerald’s raise great 
expectations. The present series is not altogether equal to 
those already published, but it contains things that are char- 
acteristic and quite delightful, and could not, one thinks, have 
been passed over by Aldis Wright, if he had seen them. Yet 
FitzGerald’s literary executor was very fastidious, and never 
inclined to supply a complete conspectus of his friend, though 
highly indignant when other people began to trespass on his 

und. 

oo Barton, to whom these letters are addressed, was 

the Quaker, bank-clerk and maker of homely verse who won 

Lamb’s regard. Later, he was FitzGerald’s crony over toasted 

cheese and a pipe. These were doubtless very movable feasts, 

for the letters reveal the ever-changing arrangements of their 
sender. He seems to grow forlorn everywhere, because he 
wants to be somewhere else. He stays on in town longer after 


all, when he is pining for country air. He is restless and 
undecided, “infirm of purpose.” He writes mostly about 
pictures picked up in auction-rooms or scrubby shops, and 
later exchanged or given away. He wishes to see friends, and 
is disappointed when he sees them. He marries Lucy Barton 
with mistaken generosity, when both are well over forty, and 
parts from her after a brief trial of joint life. Did he not say, 
“We are all of us mad, and we all know it, except my brother 
John”? He is at least an original, and his gravestone in Boulge 
churchyard bears, if we remember right, the protest, “ It is 
He that hath made us,and not we ourselves.”” He felt deficient 
in family affection, but he was the true friend without capitula- 
tion of great men of the day, Carlyle, Thackeray, Tennyson. 
Above all these in character stands Spedding, serene, wise, and 
boyish, and, as Johnson said of Reynolds, “‘ the same all the 
year round.” Spedding’s letter given here about sailing with a 
kite is one of the best in the book. Asa critic of life and letters 
FitzGerald was refreshingly candid. He believed in Tennyson’s 
early verse, but found him too addicted to gloom and smoking, 
indeed, in 1845 almost a valetudinarian : 

Alas for it, that great thoughts are to be lapped in such weakness 
—Dr. Allen, who had half swindled his money, is dead: and A. T, 
having a Life insurance, and Policy, on him, will now, I hope, 
retrieve the greater part of his fortune again. Apollo certainly 
did this : shooting one of his swift arrows at the heart of the Doctor; 
whose perfectly heartless conduct certainly upset A. T.’s nerves 
in the first instance. 

Apollo might look with no favourable eye on a scheme for 
mechanical wood-carving, which transferred the poet’s money 
to Dr. Allen. Carlyle, the foaming and rumbling grumbler, 
produces one of the best scenes recorded: 

I spent one evening with Carlyle, but was very dull somehow, 
and delighted to get out into the street. An organ was playing 
a polka even so late in the street : and Carlyle was} rather amazed 
to see me polka down the pavement—He shut his street door— 
to which he always accompanies you—with a kind of groan—He 
was looking well—but he says he gets no sleep of nights. 

FitzGerald ventured to contradict the Chelsea oracle, but 
retained his firm friendship, as appears from the hearty letter 
written to him on his marriage. 

These letters precede the translation of Omar Khayyam, 
which was to make FitzGerald’s posthumous fame, and send 
scribes hot-foot after the stories long known at Woodbridge, 
and the shop of Mr. Loder, which Capt. Barton puts at Ipswich. 
But letter-writing rather than translating was the business of 
his life. Few have won so much leisure and detachment from 
the busy world, and few have written with more ease and charm, 
His habitual reserve shows up his little bursts of confidence 
and eloquence. He seems to view life as an outside spectator, 
alternately shrewd and humorous, hopeless or indifferent. 
With a little studied affectation and a dose of selfishness, Fitz- 
Gerald might have been like the Wise Youth in Richard Feverel, 
for whose portrait his nephew sat. He quotes Horace and 
relishes Gibbon as Adrian Harley did. But his heart had not 
been shaken down into his stomach, and he really loved the 
country, the spring flowers, and the freshness of the dew which 
he found in a picture by Constable. It is rather a surprise to 
find him moved by a revivalist preacher and the agitations of 
the Church in the forties. Capt. Barton’s commentary on the 
letters is excellent in taste and judgment, but might have been 
a little fuller for a generation which knows little of Victorian 
detail. Viscount Grey’s Foreword is graceful, and includes 4 
saying we have missed in the text, that Spedding, the Baconian, 
“is in London trying to wash his blackamoor white.” 


MORE BOOKS ON RELATIVITY 


The Principle of Relativity. By ALBERT ErysTern, H. A. LORENT?, 
H. Minxowsk1, A. SOMMERFELD and H. WEYL. Translated 
by G. B. Jerrery and W. Perrerr. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


Relativity and Gravitation. By T. Percy NuNN. University of 
London Press. 6s. 

Melius est petere fontes. It was an excellent idea to publish 
together certain of the original papers by Lorentz, Minkowski, 
and Einstein; the fact that the book (Das Relativitatsprincip) 
has already reached a fourth German edition shows how greatly 
it has been appreciated. It was high time that an English 
translation should be published. The interest and value of the 
collection does not merely consist in the fact that it enables the 
reader to see how the ideas were developed and how one idea led 
on to another. There is a further advantage. However 
excellent the many books which have been written on Relativity 
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writer far distant in time may yet compose.”"—Outlook. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE PARIS STREETS 


By M. D. STEUART. 
[[lustrated. 7/6 


A LITTLE PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE 
By GRACE RHYS. 


THE NEW EUROPEAN LIBRARY. 


[5/- 





1. DON JUAN 2. GREEN SHOOTS 
By AZORIN. [4/6 By PAUL MORAND. 
“Delightful people, far more [6/- 
really and truly Spanish than the “Now less than ever can we 
romantically wicked ‘dons’ who | doubt that the author is un 
have so often passed as normal | homme considerable.” 
Spaniards."—The Times. —The Times. 





THE ABBEY CLASSICS (3 


14 and 15. PLAYS by JOHN GAY. 
16. POEMS by JOHN GAY. Intro. by Francis Bickley. 


17. Twenty Select Colloquies of Erasmus. (L’Estrange’s 
translation, 1680.) Intro. by Charles Whibley. 

18. THE SATYRICON OF PETRONIUS. 
C. K. Scott Moncrieff. 


19. THE SHORTER POEMS OF MATTHEW PRIOR. 
Intro. by Francis Bickley. 


Intro. by 


Full Prospectus on application. 
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CHAPMAN & DODD, LTD., BRAND WHITLOCK’S 
66 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. siti “eli 
LEVIATHAN 
By WILLIAM BOLITHO. [5/- J. HARDIN & SON 
“* Leviathan ’ is the brilliant prospectus of the history which some In a column review the Daily Telegraph says “it is a pene- 


trating and profoundly moving story recorded with 
judgment, with tenderness, and with a noble latitude of 
patience and interpretation.” 7s. 6d. 


THE MINE WITH THE IRON DOOR. 
H. BELL WRIGHT. 


“It is well built, well written, a piece of thoroughly conscientious 
work.”—Great Thoughts. 7s. 6d. net. 


DOCTOR NYE. JOSEPH C. LINCOLN. 


“It is a moving story, full of real power and deep knowledge of 
human nature.” —Scotsman. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE RIVER TRAIL, LAURIE Y. ERSKINE. 


“A plot that never halts, and always prepares us for something more 
thrilling.”—Church of England Newspaper. 7s. 6d. net. 


AUDACIOUS ANGLES ON CHINA. 
E. McCORMICK. 


“ The author succeeds in conveying a good deal of information of just 
the kind that people ask from one who has been in China.”—Times 
Literary Supplement. 10s. 6d. net. 

A new illustrated list of APPLETON BOOKS 


for Christmas now ready. 








D. APPLETON & CO., 25 Bedford Street, LONDON. 




















RIDER’S NEW LIST 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


FREEMASONRY: ITS AIMS AND IDEALS 


By J. S. M. WARD, B.A., F.S.S., F.R.Econ.S., Author of “ Free- 
masonry and the Ancient Gods,” etc. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 1os. 6d. net. 


ConTENTS: Part I.—The Ideals of Freemasonry—Political—Social— 
Ritualistic—Archeological—Mystical and Religious—Conclusions. 
Part II.—Grave Problems: Women and Masonury—The “ Black” 
Lodges—The International As —y of Freemasonry—The Constitution 
of Grand Lodge—The Great I 


This work is a courageous review of the present position of Freemasonry 

in this and other countries. It many questions of vital im- 
rtance with reference to the future of the Institution which must 
faced by every thoughtful Mason. 


THE BUDDHA AND HIS DOCTRINE 


By C. T. STRAUSS. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
A popular account of the Buddha’s life and teaching drawn from the 
oldest accessible documents. 


The author refutes certain widespread errors with regard to Buddhism. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE NEW THOUGHT LIBRARY. 
MAKING YOURSELF 


By 0. S. MARDEN. Crown 8vo. 


NUMEROLOGY: ITS PRACTICAL APPLICA - 
TION TO LIFE 


By CLIFFORD W. CHEASLEY. 
oth. 2s. 6d. net. 


Crimson cloth. 5s. net. 


First English Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 


A CHARMING GIFT-BOOK, 


THE HORSE IN MAGIC AND MYTH 


By M. OLDFIELD HOWEY. With Coloured Frontispiece, five full- 
page Plates, and numerous Illustrations in the text. Crown 4to. 
Cloth gilt. ros. 6d. net 
“M. Oldfield Howey’s learned and delightful chronicle displays the 
peculiar eminence of the horse in ghostly legend, and as a sacred or 
magical symbol in the traditionary lore of many lands.”—Daily Mail. 
‘A subject of much fascination, which till now has not been treated 
adequately.”— Yorkshire Post. 


Write for Complete List of Publications on Occult Philosophy, Symbolism, etc. 


Ea 





WM. RIDER & SON, Ltd., 


8 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. 




















BOWES & BOWES | 


MAGDALENE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE : 


A little view of its Buildings and History. 
By A. C. BENSON, Master. With 3 Illustrations. 
2s. 6d. net. 

“The Master of Magdalene gives us a short but delightful account 
of his college and its associations with Pepys, the Ferrars of Little 
Gidding, Charles Kingsley, and other famous people.”—Times 
Literary Supplement. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE, 1922. 


Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association by 
A. C. PAUES. “7 6s. net. 
“Valuable Bibliogra . which all students should know 
and keep upon their s mR *__London Mercury. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF WICKEN FEN. 
Edited by Prof. J. STANLEY GARDINER and A. G. 
TANSLE Part I. 8vo. With large scale Plan. 3s. 6d. net. 

a very desirable record of public-spirited action by 
entomologists and botanists, supported by the National Trust for 
Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty.”—Natwre. 


POEMS BY FOUR AUTHORS. 
J. R. ACKERLEY, A. Y. CAMPBELL, EDWARD DAVISON, 
FRANK KENDON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. | 
“A volume of verse of unusual interest and appeal. . . . Here 
is a book that will confound the grumblers and confirm the wise 
optimists; a book to buy.”—Daily News. 


BRIEF DIVERSIONS, being Tales, Travesties and 


Epigr 
J. J. B. PRIESTLEY. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Here is criticism both of life and literature; a 
grace, a forceful brevity of thought, in a form chiselled and polished 
exquisitely enough to set off the homage and the sly wit.”—The 
Manchester Guardian. 


PAPERS FROM LILLIPUT. 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
| 





12mo. 

















sententious 





“Mr. Priestley writes with the quiet confidence of the experienced 
man of letters and with the ease and personal charm of familiar 
talk, so that to read his work is to enjoy a new kind of human 
intercourse. . . . Mr. Priestley is an artist in rhythms, as every 
prose-writer should be, as well as in words.”—The Challenge. 





BOWES & BOWES, CAMBRIDGE. 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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may be, it may be doubted whether any of them are more lucid 
than Einstein’s paper in 1905 on the electro-dynamics of moving 
bodies, which founded the special theory, and his paper of ten 
years later, which stated the general theory. To reread such 
papers as these, and Minkowski’s brilliant address, which he 
delivered at Cologne in 1908, is always a pleasure. The later 
editions are enriched by Weyl’s paper on “ Gravitation and Elec- 
tricity,’ which contains two interesting abstract arguments, first 
to show that the world must be four dimensional, and secondly that 
there must be a quantum of action because the action quantity is 
a pure number. It would be interesting to know what professional 
philosophers think of these arguments. Yet the subject progresses 
so fast that it is a matter for regret that it was not possible to 
add two further papers to this book. Eddington has given a 
greater generalisation to Weyl’s ideas and developed the notion 
of in-invariance ; and Einstein, extending the suggestions of 
Wey! and Eddington, in his paper on the “General Theory of 
Relativity,” published last February, has produced a theory 
which combines gravitation and electro-magnetism into one 
whole. For the moment this is the keystone of the edifice. If 
in a future edition these papers could be added, they would give 
a certain completeness to this excessively valuable collection. 

Among the minor books on the subject Professor Nunn’s may 
be described as elementary, but not popular; it is suitable for 
persons who have some mathematical knowledge, but are not 
mathematicians ; for instance (and this is a great merit), the 
author explains certain parts of mathematics (determinants and 
the calculus of variations) which are required, but which many 
readers might not have learnt or might have forgotten. Once or 
twice, however (e.g., at p. 97 and p. 116), he gives well-known 
results without the proofs. But in an elementary book of this 
kind the proofs should have been given at any rate in an 
appendix. Professor Nunn has deliberately omitted electro- 
magnetism; this is a matter for regret, because, although the 
mathematical difficulties may be greater, it is valuable to realise 
that electro-magnetism is also a phenomenon which depends on 
the nature of the space-time continuum. 


A NEGLECTED MONARCH 


The Life and Reign of Edward IV. By Cora L. Scorie.p, 
Ph.D. In two volumes. Longmans. 52s. 6d, 


At last Edward IV. has found the biographer he deserves: 
having failed to interest Shakespeare in anything except his 
amours, he has been thrown into the shade ever since by his 
murderous brother and his majestic grandson, but in some ways 
he is more interesting than either. For all Henry VIII.’s pride 
in his leg, he could never boast Edward’s six feet four inches ; 
he had a stronger will, but he was neither as good-looking nor as 
skilful, either in war or in affairs, as his grandfather. Edward’s 
chief fault as a statesman was the amiable one of being merciful 
to traitors and dangerous allies, but when it came to winning a 
battle or making money out of the wool trade, there are few 
kings in English history who stand beside him, and, after all, he 
succeeded in keeping alive for forty-one years of an epoch sin- 
gularly inimicable to longevity, when feasts and tournaments 
vied with battle, murder and sudden death in helping men to 
die young. A stage which contained Margaret of Anjou and 
Warwick the Kingmaker was set for a more adventurous plot 
than that in which Catherine of Arragon and Thomas Cromwell 
played their parts. Edward, too, with his spasmodic energy, 
his strange infatuations, his friendliness to Caxton, and his 
kindly humour is really a much more subtle character than 
Richard III., however carefully whitewashed. 

The book before us provides all the materials for drawing 
the portrait of its hero: it is a thoroughly scholarly piece of 
work based on a complete survey of the existing sources and 
marked by excellent judgment in deciding between them when 
they conflict. We need no longer be in doubt as to whether 
Edward Prince of Wales was the victim of a judicial murder, or 
whether Henry VI. was killed by Richard. There are chapters 
at the end which deal especially with Edward’s relations with his 
Parliaments, with his mercantile activities and with his interest 
in buildings and letters. The body of the book is devoted to a 
very full and careful narrative of the events of Edward’s whole 
life. The minor characters, from Coppini, the ambitious legate, 
to Canynge, the hospitable merchant, from the bloodthirsty 
Tiptoft to the beneficent Waynflete, from the litigious Heyron 
to the laborious Morton, are sketched in with admirable skill. 
The scenes of pageantry and the gastronomical feats of the age 
are recorded in most satisfactory detail. We wish we could 


quote at length the staggering summary of the Archbishop of 
York’s famous entertainment for which sixty-two cooks prepared 


18,000 jellies to wind up a menu which also contained a dozen 
porpoises, 104 peacocks and six wild boars. 

The only possible criticism of Miss Scofield’s book is that she 
seems to have been restrained by quite unjustifiable timidity 
from saying what she really thinks of Edward IV. : his character 
is suggested rather than drawn, and he dies on page 368 of the 
second volume without an epitaph. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Life and Memoirs of Count Mole. Edited by the Manraquis pg 
Noarttes. Vol. I. Hutchinson. 18s. 

Count Molé’s father was guilliotined in the French Revolution; 
although he served in high office under several régimes he was a royalist 
at heart. He vindicated Napoleon’s Government on the ground of 
necessity in an Essai de Morale et de Politique (1806), which made 
some stir, and for that Napoleon made him a Count. He hada very 
good brain and his first master thought very highly of him. He does 
not appear as a very sympathetic character, but he knew his way 
about the world very well and contrived to make caution look 
dignified. He became a Minister of the Marine under Louis XVIIL 
and Foreign Secretary and finally Prime Minister of France under 
Louis Phillipe in 1836. But neither he nor his ministry were liked. 
This first volume takes us from 1804-1815. We are not very surprised 
to learn that he thought more highly of Wellington than Blucher, or 
that he had an admiration for Talleyrand, whom he described well 
when he called him “a combination of grand seigneur, woman, abbé 
and cat, with the abbé and the cat uppermost.” The book is edited 
by the Marquis Helié de Noailles; both volumes were published last 
year in Paris. This one is particularly interesting as containing the 
reports of several long talks with Napoleon at important junctures. It 
is not a book for readers who do not know a good deal of history 
already, but granted preliminary knowledge it is illuminating and 
entertaining. 


The Life of Sir William White. By Frepreric MANNING. 
21s. 

William Henry White was perhaps the greatest naval architect the 
world had seen. In 1885 he became Director of Naval construction 
and Assistant Controller of the Royal Navy under Lord George 
Hamilton, who has written a preface to this biography. In these 
offices he was responsible for building approximately £100,000,000 
worth of ships! This is a big achievement; but in addition he 
organised the entire dockyard, naval engineering and armament 
resources of the country. He was one of the giants of his generation; 
chaos disappeared before him; a man of tremendous capabilities. It 
is interesting to learn what such a man was like, and this book gives 
an excellent picture of him and a good account of what he accomplished. 
Fame is usually far more cheaply earned. 


Battles with Giant Fish, By F. A. Mircuett Hepoes, F.Z5S., 
F.R.G.S. Duckworth. 21s. 

Mr. Hedges is a super-fisherman. With a rod and line he has 
caught fish weighing many hundreds of pounds, and with special 
tackle of his own devising he has captured giant sharks and sawfish 
which turned the scale at anything between half-a-ton and two-and-4- 
half tons. The admirable photographs—mostly taken by Lady 
Richmond Brown—which adorn his book, afford ample evidence to 
show that his stories are not mere “‘fishermen’s tales”; and it is 
not at all difficult to believe that some of the fish he caught towed his 
20-ton steam yacht several miles at a good speed before they were 
tired out, shot, gaffed and landed. Mr. Hedges claims, regarding 
many of his catches, that no one knew such great brutes existed 
until he caught them. He and his companion had hairbreadth 
escapes every day or two from all sorts of horrible deaths, and he bas 
as much zest in the telling of their ninety-ninth escape as of their 
first. Trout fishermen should read his book and be humble. 


By Rotito H. Myens. 


Murray. 


Modern Music: Its Aims and Tendencies. 
Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 

Restlessness is a characteristic element in the art of overblown 
and art-conscious societies, and modern music has not been able to 
escape the unhappy contagion. It is a music whose full significance will 
be realised only when its growing pains are past history and grace and 
repose have again appeared. 

Mr. Myers seems more interested in the growing pains themselves 
than in the over-urgent vitality that is struggling through them 
towards mature utterance. He gives an admirable account of the 
surface phenomena of the process, but is less successful in co-ordinating 
them. Extreme examples of “ atonality,” “ polytony” and such 
like terrifying but naive devices in the crude state allow us rather to 
hear the joints creaking than to behold the effortless joy of light 
feet. Mr. Myers has been dazzled by the mushroom-growth of 
technical resources—a sure sign, incidentally, of a self-conscious 
art—and his sense of proportion has suffered accordingly. Thus 
he has strangely little to say of the sanest and most beneficent of all 
the forces that have gone to the moulding of modern music, the 
influence of the older classics: of Couperin and Rameau on the 
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STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 
za NEW BOOKS. 


FirTH EDITION. 


Modern Discipleship and What It Means 
By E. S. WOODS, M.A. 5s. net. 

A book that has proved its usefulness to thousands of readers. 
It is difficult to discuss the problems of Personal Religion— 
the Meaning of Faith and Prayer, the Value of the Bible, the 
Building of Character, and the like—without seeming “ unreal.”’ 
But these chapters are of the kind that help—simple, untechnical, 
and practical in their counsel. 


Christ and Labour 
By C. F. ANDREWS, author of “ The Renaissance of 
India,” &c. 4s. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 

Our social problems can only be understood or solved on a 
world scale. Mr. Andrews has studied labour questions at 
first hand, not only in England, but in India, Africa, and the 
Far East. This book is full of vivid illustrations drawn from 
personal experience in many lands. 


The Abiding Presence 
3s. net. 

This is a volume of meditations and intercessions of a devotional 
and missionary character. A book which should be valuable 
not only for personal use, but to those who have to conduct 
meetings on these lines. A useful companion volume to “A 
Book of Prayer for Students.” 


Studies in the Christian Gospel for Society 
By H. A. MESS, M.A., author of the “ Facts of Poverty ” 
etc. 6s. net. 

What, if anything, has Christianity to say to Society, to 
Industry, Capitalism, Competition, Slums, War? What does 
the Kingdom of God mean in terms of to-day ? Is the Christian 
way of life possible? This book is an attempt to outline a 
Christian Sociology. On questions which are acutely contro- 
versial among Christians an attempt is made to give the main 
arguments on both sides and to refer the reader to the literature 
of the subject. 

Write for Christmas Gift Leaflet. 
32 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 











j= 
AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Thousands of copies are being sold 
in England and America, as well as in 
the British Colonies and Dominions. 


THE LINK WHICH BINDS. 
E 


| 











TH 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
NEW TESTAMENT 


A Translation from the Original Greek 


(Westcott and Hort’s Test). 
Clear, fresh, vivid rendering of the New 
Testament in Everyday English as spoken to-day. 


Every Page Lives! 


It is praised by Clergymen, Ministers, Literary Men, 
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Educationalists, and Leaders in all walks of life, for its 
helpfulness in meeting modern needs. 


Editions and Prices: 





Style. Binding. Price. By Post. 
Cheap Edition. Paper Covers. 1/- net. 1/4 
Popular ,, Cloth Boards. 3/- net. 3/5 
Ordinary ,, Cloth Boards. 3/6 net. 4/- 
Ordinary ,, Leather. 6/- net. 6/6 
Presentation Edition. India Paper, Calf. 7/6 net. 7/9 
Large Type o Cloth Boards. 5/- net. 5/9 
Pocket pa Cloth Boards. 3/6 net. 3/9 





THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 








P| 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
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Don Quixote. 
By Cervantes. 
Evelyn’s Diary. 

Shelley’s Poems. 3 vols. 
Sterne’s Novels. Pepys’ Diary. 
Full list on application. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON: poet ano mystic. 
By JOHN THOMSON. With Notes on the “ Hound 
of Heaven,” and other poems. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


A new and enlarged edition of Francis Thompson, the Preston- 
™ poet, in which much new light has been thrown upon the life- 
Story of he pect. the magic of his works, and the theme of the 
Hound of Heaven,” with its dramatic imagery. 
A welcome book on a great poet.’ —-Shefield Telegraph. 


RUDYARD KIPLING: 
By R. THURSTON HOPKINS. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


a. Giicl and narrative review of Kiptage works and a 
mi tee career, side interests, hobbies, favourite writers 


Done into English by EDWARD FITZ- 
GERALD. Embellished by BERNARD 
Way. Lithographed in two colours, 
with coloured frontispiece. New 

ition. Small 4to, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net. Antique leather, 5s. net. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
l KENT & CO., LTD., E.C. 4. 


SIMPKIN’S 


THIN PAPER CLASSICS 
MAKE EXCELLENT XMAS GIFTS. 


Cloth, 3/6 net per vol.; Leather, 6/- net. 


A few selected titles: 
Milton’s Poems. 


| 
i 
i 
i 
a 
a 
Walpole’s Letters. r 
a 
a 
| 
a 
i 
i 
| 















Shakespeare’s Wks. 


A CHARACTER STUDY. 


Illustrated. 










r 











NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 


Sociology 
Mankind at the Crossroads 


By Professor E. M. EAST, of Harvard University. With maps 

and diagrams. 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 

Is the population of the world increasing at such a rate that its 

production areas will shortly be unable to sustain it, and, if so, what 

— must be taken to avert the destruction of civilization by the 

reduction of human life to a uniform level of starvation and 
degradation ? 


Race and National Solidarity 


By Professor CHARLES CONANT JOSEY, of Dartmouth 

College. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

A striking contribution to the discussion of the most serious of 

current problems, namely, the future of civilization in the light of 
the present world crisis. 





History 
History of Assyria 


By Professor A. T. OLMSTEAD. With coloured frontispiece, 
full-page illustrations and many text illustrations and maps. 
8vo, cloth, Boxed, 30s. net. 
A complete and colourful account of the rise, supremacy and fall 
of the great Assyrian Empire, based on an exhaustive examination 
of original sources. 


Holland Under Queen Wilhelmina 


By Professor A. J. BARNOUW. With illustrations and maps. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

The story of the social, political and industrial development of one 

of the most progressive nations of Europe during the last quarter 
century. 


Music and Drama 
A History of Music 


By PAUL LANDORMY. Translated by F. H. MARTENS 
from the new and enlarged French edition. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
A book which brings the subject up to the latest possible date and 
which will interest, instruct and charm the amateur as well as the 
professional and the general reader possessed of enough culture to 
love an art in which he is necessarily inexpert. 


Playwrights on Playmaking 


AND OTHER STUDIES OF THE STAGE 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
A collection of closely related essays and papers in which the 
author develops the final conclusions he has reached in his efforts to 
spy out the secrets of stage-craft. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
7 Beak Street, London, W.1. 
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LONDON SHOP 


Can be seen the finest selection 
of Models to Scale in the World. 





These perfect reproductions, built to scale by expert 
craftsmen, form not only a means of recreation that 
appeals to every boy, but are also a source of instruction 
in the elementary principles of mechanics. 


Give to your boy pleasure and knowledge which he 
will appreciate. 





The Address is | 
112 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 1. 


Opposite the “ Holborn” Tube Station you will see a 
large crowd looking in a window—That’s the Shop ! 


BASSETT-LOWKE, LTD. 








Complete illustrated catalogue No. A/21 post free 1/- 
from 


Head Office and Works, NORTHAMPTON. 
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“give gay gifts” 


from the 


PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 


Also at 98 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 1. 


(Near British Museum.) 


mae ip aaiaamne CALL AND SEE 


: or 
: SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF 
: Pottery. 
Hand-thrown peasant 
pottery — plain-coloured or 





decorated — beautiful old 
shapes. 

: Garments. 

: Old English shepherd 
smocks, children’s smocks 
and frocks, dalmatics, em- 
broidered jerkins, and 

Polly Peachum. dresses. 


These attractive figures 
of the “ Beggar’s Opera” 
and “Polly” cut in 
wood, coloured § and 
mounted on stands at 
5/3 and 7/9 each post 
free. 






: Rugs and Slippers. 

: The slippers are very com- 
fortable and the rugs charm- 
ing—all brightly coloured 
plaited felt. 


ee eee errr) 


Also Cards, Calendars, Toys, Brooches, Neck-chains, Raffia 
and Leatherwork, Painted Wooden Articles, Jewellery, 


Decorated Bowls and Boxes—all so suitable for Christmas 
presents. 


Gifts for All 


at The 


PEASANT SHOP 


“Few pence to few pounds.” 
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of the classical madrigal school on the Italians, of the Elizabethans 
on us, and of Bach and Mozart on all. 

To their influence is due the relentless pruning of forms that has 
given us, for example, orchestral writing that is almost extended 
chamber-music in place of great sound-structures which exploited the 
physical tyranny of the dynamics of emotion. 

The best chapters in the book deal quite competently with modem 
songs and the vogue of the ballet ; but the essay is marred as a whole 
by a seeming inability to distinguish between the significant and the 
merely incidental, by a lack of critical restraint, and by a somewhat 
wearying style It is perilous, also, to take one composer as the 
archetype of so complex an activity as modern music. There are 
more things therein than are dreamt of in the philosophy of M. Erik 
Satie. 


India in Ferment. By Craupe H. Van Tyne. Appletons. 8s. 6d, 
Professor Van Tyne is a well-known American historian, belonging 
to the University of Michigan. He spent some time in India just 
before the arrest of Gandhi—that is, at the crisis of the Non-Co- 
operation movement. He had a most enjoyable tour, and he came 
out as he went in, a wholehearted admirer of the British administration, 
He attended the Legislative Assembly at Delhi, and gives a 
of the special difficulties that emerged during its initial stage. He 
talked with Gandhi, but was not moved to attempt an analysis of his 
mind and a presentation of his scheme such as, for instance, English 
readers have had from Sir Valentine Chirol, who was in India a few 
months earlier. Mr. Van Tyne quotes at length an address presented 
to himself by some non-co-operation villagers in East Bengal. It is, 
naturally, a piece of soaring nonsense ; but the American professor 
must have noticed with amusement that its rhetoric is reminiscent of 
the Declaration of Independence, while its vocabulary is far richer 
and more flexible than anything he would be likely to get from his 
own students in Michigan. Mr. Van Tyne’s Western soul was, as he 
confesses, revolted by the externals of Hindu religion and the Indian 
social scheme. His book, which is sincere and well written, would 
have been more serviceable if he had omitted the pages that record 
his repulsion in favour of others more directly informative. It is 
rather startling to find a man of Mr. Van Tyne’s position echoing the 
solemn sounds that come from the Maharaja of Alwar, whose perfor- 
mances in London have been part of the season’s diversions. 


Adventures Among Bees. By Hersert Mace. Hutchinson. 4s. 6d. 


Social Life Among the Insects. By Prof. W. M. WHEE er. Constable. 
16s. 

How few are the creatures about which a whole book can be written 
without strain. The moment comes when the biographer of the 
horse despairingly snatches at the lifebelt of chapters on horses in the 
time of the Ancient Greeks, what poets have said about horses, the 
remount scandal at the time of the Boer War, and what not. And the 
lion, a fine thrilling kind of beast, bores us as grievously as our neigh- 
bour’s cow, by the time we have read a couple of hundred pages about 
him. 

The bee dwells in a golden cloud of mystery; book after book can 
be written about her. 

It is strange that more men do not keep bees. It is a hobby that 
enhances dignity and self-respect. The keeper of bees is styled a 
beemaster ; he has something in common with a Resident Magistrate 
reigning over tens of thousands of primitive Papuans in the wilds of 
New Guinea. He can never be sure of his flock ; docile and simple in 
many respects, they are swayed by actions and reactions, hereditary 
impulses, urgings and inhibitions, beyond his ken ; he must always be 
prepared for their “being up to something,” and even for their 
attacking him. Some men cannot be beemasters, for they are 
detestable to bees. “One human being may receive unpleasant 
attentions every time he goes near a hive, while another attracts no 
notice. This may be due to emanations not perceptible to the human 
olfactory organs, but distinctly perceived by bees.” Mr. Mace thinks 
that it may be the individuals exuding more carbon dioxide than 
usual who are thus attacked. Bees dislike the smell of horses, and 
there are numerous well-attested cases in which grooms have been set 
upon when near hives, while other persons have been disregarded. 

Mr. Mace has managed to strike the medium between a tec 
manual on bee-keeping and a book of readable essays on bees. 

Dr. Wheeler, Professor of Economic Entomology at Harvard 
University, deals with bees, in common with beetles, wasps and ants, 
as states of insect society, and co-ordinates the views of a great 
number of research workers in entomology. He presses the analogy 
between men and insects. 


The Dance of Life. By Havetock Exuis. Constable. 12s. 
About fifteen years ago the late Professor Osborne Reynolds 
demonstrated that what we call matter was really a mass of tiny 
units, comparable to billiard balls jostling each other so that the 
appearance of solid immobility which we habitually associate with 
tables and chairs is really quite fallacious. On the top of this the 
modern world received the startling remarks of Professor Einsteis 
on Relativity. ; 
Dr. Ellis’s book carries the same doctrine of perpetual motio® 
into the realms of the moral and intellectual life. Thinking and 
existing are on quite different planes, and scientific tests cannot be 
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applied to civilisation. Life is all very like dancing, and all the 
principal departments of it are aris. Hence fixed rules are always 
to be regarded as liable to exception, and the moralist must think 
out each problem on its merits, just as the man must act in practical 
life. The book is peculiarly English in its adhesion to reality and 
aloofness from academic formule; and the author expresses views 
which he has thought out for many years past. Q 

The treatise should be read by anyone who is interested in the 
humanities and in what constitutes civilisation. It is full of profound 
and suggestive reflection, and the style is fully up to the standard 
we are accustomed to expect from the author. Dr. Ellis has touched 
nothing which he has not adorned. In this case he is independently 
applying theories to human life which have so far only been formu- 
lated in regard to the universe. 


The Cloud That Lifted and The Power of the Dead. By Maurice 
MAETERLINCK. ‘Translated by F. M. Arxinson. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

It would seem from these two plays that M. Maeterlinck has aban- 
doned “static”? drama. In his war-play, The Burgomaster of Stile- 
monde, he achieved a realistic drama of contemporary events, though 
one hardly notable, perhaps, but for its charity of view. These two 
plays of action, modern in setting, deal with suspected murder and 
with criminal investigation that displays a nicety more suitable to 
the French than the English temperament. Echoes, and perhaps 
memories in the reader, of the elder dream-like plays tend to cast the 
action into a lurid light. In The Cloud That Lifted, Tatiana dis- 
closes to Sonia the fact that the latter’s father had been killed by 
Axel, who is in the uncomfortable position of being loved by both 
women. The triangle disappears with the suicide of Tatiana. In 
The Power of the Dead, the hero is saved from crime by a dream, 
which constitutes the play, and in which his ancestors manifest their 
displeasure by dramatic phenomena akin to those of spiritism. Both 
plays end happily, and, as in melodrama, with proper and poetic 
justice : such being in accordance with the increasingly optimistic 
philosophy of the Belgian Poet. 


This Earth of Ours. By Jean Henri Fasre. Translated by Percy 
F. BickNeEtt. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

It was Fabre’s special gift to be able to tell a scientifically accurate 
story so that it read like a brightly coloured romance : in the “ writing 
up ” of the life history of some remote animalcule he was without his 
equal. He could see (and tell of) “a world in a grain of sand.” And 
in these twenty-five “talks” about mountains and volcanoes, rivers 
and earthquakes, geysers and many other things, he shows just the 
same lively power of description. In fact, it is the old “‘ Uncle Paul ” 
all over again ; only here he speaks in his own person. No wild tale 
of adventure could be more fascinating to a boy than, for instance, 
the story as it is here given of the formation of a coral island (“ that 
republie with a communistic form of government so radical that man 
in his wildest moments has never conceived anything similar”). It 
is a perfect Romance in miniature, with this additional attraction, that 
it is founded upon Fact. 


Myself when Young. By Atec Wavucu. Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Waugh here makes public his opinions of best-sellers and 
movies, drinks and James Joyce, cricket and painted ladies ; but his 
opinions are, when all is said, so very jejune that to give his book the 
sub-title of ‘‘ Confessions ” was like sticking a poison label on a bottle 
of tinted water. There is really nothing here but amiable dis- 
cussions, and these are (especially when the subject of the discussion 
is cricket) pleasant enough ; but hardly worth the labour of gathering 
together into a book. 


THE CITY 


Los ANGELES. November 24th. 


OUTHERN California exudes oil. A walk along the beach 
bordering the Pacific is spoiled by the oil seepage, the 
natural oil draining out on to the sands, and by the 

oil refuse washed ashore from vessels. One-fifth of the entire 
world output of oil is produced within forty miles of Los Angeles. 
This is a recent development; in fact, so much oil has been 
discovered here that while it has enriched this region, it has hit 
other oil-producing districts rather hard, and one of the most 
prominent factors in this growth is none other than the Shell- 
Royal Dutch combine, which, through various subsidiaries, has 
come right into the Standard Oil country and been marvellously 
successful. Everywhere one sees Shell filling stations and 
refineries and plant of the other members of this Anglo-Dutch 
group. Until one comes here it is impossible to realise the extent 
of the oil fever. What a few months ago was a cornfield is now 
a forest of derricks, many of the wells being only a few yards 
apart. Work proceeds day and night, and the adjacent towns, 
many of them little seaside resorts, are thronged at all hours 
* 





of the day and night with oil-workers seeking food and enter- 
tainment. What were orchards or market gardens are now 
mining camps. The bulk of the labour is employed on well- 
sinking ; once the oil has been tapped, it is worked by an 
electric pump, with no labour whatever, except that a trained 
mechanic visits it once, or perhaps twice, during the twenty- 
four hours to see that all is in order. A land boom is in progress 
all round Los Angeles; where there is the possibility of oil, 
this is the lure ; where not, speculation occurs in building sites, 
It has passed the limits of the conceivable. For miles, every 
third house flaunts a land agent’s sign; every house and bit 
of land is for sale. Every visitor falls a victim to the fever 
—I believe I am the only person who has entered California 
this year who has not purchased land—for it is made so easy 
to pay by monthly instalments, and before you have paid more 
than one or two you may be able to sell at a handsome profit. 
One sees notices like this: ‘*‘ Orange or lemon orchard given 
away with every oil lease,” or “‘ This plot for sale. $1200 and 
one-fifth ’” (meaning one-fifth of all the oil produced therefrom), 
Of course the boom must collapse sooner or later, but when a 
city adds 250,000 to its population in two years, it does tend to 
catch up with inflation in land values. 
* * * 

Even without oil, California was bound to make wonderful 
progress; but it is a country of contradictions. It is the 
paradise of the middle-aged and elderly woman; and Los 
Angeles has more murders in one year than occur in the whole 
of Britain! The state and city follow a most enlightened policy 
in regard to public ownership of light, power, water, etc. (the 
water is brought 250 miles across the desert, from the mountains), 
and in the matter of education ; and yet it boasts of being an 
open-shop (non-union) city. The harbour, twenty-three miles 
distant, is municipally owned, and already claims to lead 
America in point of tonnage, and the world in export of oil and 
import of timber. The registration number of a motor-car in 
which I travelled was 59*360, the star indicating the one million 
figure—in other words, there are so many cars in California 
that the number plates would not be clear if the full figures 
appeared thereon, so devices like this have to be used. The 
figures shown mean 1,059,360, indicating that this year’s 
licences in California exceed a million. And the total popula- 
tion of the state is three-and-a-half millions! But it is as large 
as Italy. In 1881 Los Angeles had 11,000 population ; to-day 
it exceeds 900,000. In the face of facts like these, it will be 
seen how easy it is to be optimistic here in the West. And the 
Middle West and the West between them seem to be breaking 
down the pessimism of the East, judging by the change of tone 
in Wall Street. Out here people pay more attention to Asia 
and Mexico than to Europe, and it is disconcerting to find how 
remote that unhappy Continent seems in more than a geogra- 
phical sense. People here are, however, astounded that Britain 
should indulge in a General Election in the midst of an inter- 
national crisis, and think that this has set back the more favour- 
able tendency in Washington to take a hand in settling matters. 
Bankers have told me that we made a shocking error in allowing 
Mr. Baldwin to settle our debt to the United States in the way 
he did ; we ought to have made it part of a general settlement 
involving France’s debt to this country, which, public sentiment 
here now feels, had better be mentioned and brought to a head. 

* * * 


I expected to find American stockbrokers more go-ahead 
than ours, and am not disappointed. In the first place, members 
of the stock exchanges are permitted to advertise. Here is 
an authentic advertisement taken from the leading Los Angeles 
newspaper : 

“SOME DO anv SOME DON’T.” 
Some men. Want to see their lawyer or their 
banker. Before making a business deal. I don’t 
want to see those men. I want honest-to-God 
He-Men. That will prove merit and take a chance. 
“YOUR MONEY BACK IN A FEW MONTHS 
AND 200 per cent. PROFIT ” is some proposition. 
“‘ Poor fish ” is the one who won't investigate. He 
will always be poor. See what $200.00 will do. 
Money talks—gossip is cheap. Ill prove it. 
(Name omitted.) 
Stock Exchange Building, 
LOS ANGELES. 
Britain is now a poor country, and we may have to change 
some of our methods ; but I have a sort of hunch that a good 
many years will elapse before we shall have gotten to the point 
when London stock exchange firms advertise in the Times for 
** honest-to-God He-Men ” as clients. But, one never knows ! 
A. Emit DAvIEs. 
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| ARE YOU SATISFIED | 


that your capital is earning an T 


| ADEQUATE RATE OF INTEREST? || 


You can invest any sum at any time in this Society.  |if} 

Instead of the inadequate rate of Deposit interest paid 

by Savings Banks and the like, you can secure a yield 
FREE OF 


up to 
5 % INCOME TAX 


Your investment can be withdrawn practically on 
demand and with interest added. 





ENTIRELY 








Your capital is safe and cannot depreciate. 








This Society has half-a-century’s record of fine public 
service, and no Shareholder or Depositor ever lost a 
penny piece of his or her capital. 


INVESTMENT BOOKLET POST FREE 
FROM HAROLD BELLMAN, SECRETARY. 


| ABBEY ROAD 
| BUILDING SOCIETY 


16 FINCHLEY RGAD, LONDON, N.W. 8. 


Telephone: Hampstead 88. 























i FINDLATER’S “ CROWN,” a full, rich wine 





_ll 
( Ww /ite Sign of a Very 
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A= ELY soft wine of perfect ruby 
colour, well-matured in wood. It 
is very popular at many well-known 
clubs. 78/- per doz. Sample }-bottle 
3/6 post free. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER : 


Case of 3 bottles, 19/6; 6 bottles, 39/- 
Carriage Free 


All Wine Merchants, or direct from 
FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD & CO. Ltd. 
Findlater’s Corner, London Bridge, S.E. 1. 


: A SELECTION OF OTHER ADMIRABLE PORTS | 


Per doz. : 





? FINDLATER’S“ MITRE,” a finetawny wine... me 54/- 
: FINDLATER’S “ANCHOR,” a full wine, of good ruby colour 7 ; 
: FINDLATER’S ™ No 4,” a full wine with vintage flavour.. 2/- i 
Ss sisenesnetuisivemetann dbubuetesitiastinstinansepitsiiilionaiesndedinsanineaniiniespeinasnenentnetnaninsinannieness 7 
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Virginia Cigarettes 


These Cigarettes are made by the most 


modern machinery in a Model Factory 
under ideal conditions. 


The quality of the Virginia Tobacco 
in them cannot be beaten. 


IN PACKETS 


10 for 8” 


20 for 14 
Also in %lb Carp Boxes at 5° 


JoHN PLAYER & SONS, 











See the World 
in Comfort 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 


“EMPRESS OF CANADA,”’ 21,500 TONS 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


Round the 
World Cruise 


Under the sole management of the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
TO 


THE MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, 
BURMA, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, JAVA, CHINA, 
JAPAN, HAWAII, VANCOUVER, THENCE ACROSS 
CANADA AND/OR UNITED STATES, RETURNING BY 
ANY CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMER TO ENGLAND. 
Passengers have option of feiaing the “ EMPRESS OF 
CANADA ™ cruise at MADEIRA Feb. 7th, GIBRALTAR 
Feb. 10th, ALGIERS Feb. 12th, MONACO Feb. 14th, or 
NAPLES Feb. 16th. 


For moderate inclusive fares from London and return thereto, apply: 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1, or 

103 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C. 3, 

Or LOCAL AGENTS EVERYWHERE, 
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LECTURES. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, ETC. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A PUBLIC LECTURE on “ THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN CONSTITUTION ” will be given by Sm ROBERT 
GARRAN, K.C.M.G. (Solicitor-General for Australia), at THE 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
(Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2) on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 
12th, at 5.15 p.m. The Chair will be taken by the Ricut Hon. 
LORD JUSTICE ATKIN, M.A. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET. EDWIN DELLER, 

Academic Registrar. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the UNIVERSITY READER- 
SHIP IN STATISTICS, tenable at the London School of Economics. 
Salary {600 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received not 
later than first post on January 4, 1924, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W.7, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


NDUSTRIAL LAW BUREAU SECRETARYSHIP vacant Feb- 
ruary. Knowledge of Industrial Laws essential (theoretical 
and practical). 

The applicant should apply by letter only, before December 12th, 
stating her qualifications and age, to Secretary, Y.W.C.A., 22 George 
Street, Hanover Square, W. 

— : ASSOCIATE (Woman, 35), distinction English, 
Education, Literature, Philosophy, seeks post. Experience: ten years 


_ teaching, one year higher grade clerical, three and-half years’ secretarial and 
administrative.—Box 938, NEW STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, W.C. 2. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


























DAIRY SCHOOL NEAR LONDON. 
;ee8t-CLAse TRAINING in all branches dairy work and care 
of pedigree stock including Showing; no premium; moderate fees.—Pros- 
pectus from Mrs. NeviL_e, Copthorne Farm, Worth, Sussex. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. Domonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W. 14. Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 

Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LawRENcB. 


F4s? LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
University Courses tn Arts, SCIENCB, MEDICINB AND ENGINEERING fos 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 








WESTFIELD COLLEG E&E, 
(University of London.) 
Chairman of Council: Sir Tuomas W. H. Insxip, C.B.E., K.C., M.P, 
Principal: Miss E. C. Lopes, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, three of £50, and one of £40, 
will be offered for competition in March, 1924. A certain number of 
EXHIBITIONS may also be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
University of London. 

Fees: Residence, {90, a year; Tuition from 38 — 4 pe 

For further particulars apply to the PruvcipaL, Westfield College, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. 





SCHOOLS 
GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community ; to encourage self ression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gar and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
Prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





MALIMAN'S 





‘T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 

Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentery, Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. ree time-tabies, 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 
Montessori house in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHOLLS and the Misses 
MANVILLB. 





ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 

ea" Marcaret I, MiTcHReLL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy 5 
-R.A.M. 


HE SCHOLAR-GYPSY SCHOOL, HINKSEY HILL, OXFORD, 
provides a real education for boys and - between the age of 8 and 18 years. 
WHAT IS A REAL EDUCATION ? 
Surely it is a training that fits children for life under present conditions—one that 
ves them a eompreh ve knowledge of themselves and the world im which they 
ve, an insight into Industrial processes, and an appreciation of the co-ordination 
-< labour involved in the manufacture of the ordinary things that they eat, wear 
and use. 
Any educational system that ignores these op and continues to assume that 
book-learning and games alone constitute a real education is mediaeval. 


C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 

as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 
to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Tazopora E. CLarK. 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Trainin: 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedi: 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


CHARITY. 


-—. HELP TO STAMP OUT A NATIONAL PERIL by sending a DONATION to 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
368 Babies have been born at the Hospital during the past twelve months free 
of Venereal Disease, owing to the new and special treatment there provided. 
£15,000 Required Annually. 
Donations should be sent to the Secretary, at 283 Harrow Road, W.9. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
YJ SSTMINGTER.—-Gtudy -bodrooms for students and professional 


women. Gas fires with automatic meters. Terms moderate. We rarely 
advertise, so please note address.—Miss ARTHURS, 74 Warwick Street, S.W.1. 




















\ 7 ACANCIES for 2 or 3 Young Men in large airy house in pleasant 
—- — Is — pe oa Study-bedrooms. Full or partial board. 
xcellen obtainable. erms moderate.—Apply C., Ww 1 

Road, Forest Hill, S.E. _ a seen 


Bosiuzss Men seeking a Comfortable Residential Club should 


apply Sec., CLayscarts, Avenue Elmers, Surbiton. Tel. Kingston 1384. 








HRISTMAS PRESENT.—Native African Bark-cloth, tanned, 
| moana wane. 6 x 12 ft. 30s. Seen by appointment.—15 Heathcote 
reet, A. 2. 





ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding School in the 

Cotswold Hills for Boys from every class of home; the aim is to provide 

,. secondary education in an environment which will encourage in ividual 

initiative and responsibility through an enlarged freedom.—For particulars apply 
to the Headmaster, J. H. Stmpson, M.A., Rendcomb College, near Cirencester. 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mnkrs. 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge it 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


*TRATTON PARK, BIGGLESWADE, BEDS. — 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. Beautiful Elizabethan house, 30 
acres playing fields. Every care and comfort; staff of graduates; moderate 

fees. Prospectus from HEAD-MASTER. 


A= BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252+ 











P N.E.U. HOME SCHOOL for Girls of gentle birth ; ages 10-18; 
e reparation for London Matric., drawing and music examinations. Dalcrose 
Gobethnien —iee Driver and Miss Hrit, Oaklands, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


LZTUS SORTE MEA. 


Ts CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School for young chil- 
dren. New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural individual 

development. A few day pupils received.— Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. BIRD. 

















parvare COACHING in the knowledge and appreciation of 
English literature.—Terms, etc., on application to Miss E. D. Mcleop (M.A. 
Oxon.), 28 Lyndale Avenue, N.W. 2. 


| = OFFERS HOME and exceptional modern educational 
nae to little boy or girl under 7 years. Moderate térms to suitable 
= ha _— Box 929, New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 


BOCK FLATES.— Original exclusive d from 2 
Write Osporngs, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. rt. 








gns.— 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
oo ant oP ey - Ee mew. Write for descriptive price list, 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16. "Phone Dalston a777 OY Be 


) F.-—~ TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 





Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1, 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EpucaTIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 


Small Advertisements only. 

AJl communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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Are You Holding 
**A Conversation with the World ’’ ? 


In this illuminating phrase Prof. Com 
puts his finger upon the real business of the 
nations as corporate unities. So long as the 
nations go on holding purely domestic views, so 
long will there be misunderstandings and quarrels 
between them. The remedy lies in holding con- 
versation with the World personally or through 
the medium of books. 
We offer you the best facilities in the country 
for doing the latter. 
Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
'Phone—Paddington 1651 
By appointment te H.M. the King 


TAA AAA hh heh Ah AAA 






4 


~ 











LAMLEY & CO., Booksellers and Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W., 
invite inspection of their large and interesting stock of 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The resort of Students and Book-lovers for 49 years. 
Interesting out-of-the-way books, both old and new. 
Christmas Catalogues of New and Old Books sent on application, 
On SATURDAY, Dec. 15th, we remain open until 6 p.m. 











DD 
“ Facts are stubborn things ” 
YOU HAVE A DUTY TO YOUR DEPENDENTS. 


Protect them by effecting 
a life assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 











LEPLAY HOUSE. 


CHRISTMAS VACATION. VISIT TO SPAIN. 
Including MADRID, TOLEDO, SEVILLE and GRANADA. 
A systematic view of natural features and the social and economic life 
of Spain, past and present, with special attention to architecture and art. 
Leplay House visits are open to all studious travellers. 
_For full particulars apply: Miss Marcarer Tatton, Leplay House, 
65 Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 


T H E 2m Boe EAST 
Visited with N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
Feb. 8. EGYPT, THE NILE, TUTANKH-AMEN’S TOMB, FAYOUM, &c. 
Feb.29. PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, BAGDAD, BABYLON, the EUPHRATES, 
TIGRIS, PERSIAN GULF, &c. 
Ma. 6. ALGERIA-TUNISIA Motor Tour de Lure. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19 


1,200 MILES OF MOTORING 
IN NORTH AFRICA. 


Capt. Poyntz, F.R.G.S., is taking out small private parties, Jan. 4, Feb. 8, March 14, 
April 18, for 26-day motor tour of ALGERIA and TUNISIA. First-class throughout. 
Moderate inclusive charge. Particulars from 11 Regent Street, S.W. 1. 


HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 

Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
“application. Telegrams: “ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELLs. 


A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 


BOURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 

Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect; 6 mins. sea ; 

— lovely garden; garage. From 3 gns. Tel. 3130. 

FASTBOURNE.— Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. A bright, winter home. Special Kmas arrangements. 

———™Mrs. RocErs (Cookery Diploma). 

(; OPSHILL PARK, Isle of Wight.—Vegetarian guest house. 
Large country house. Near Shanklin and Ventnor. Central heating. 

ee BOS. Petrol gas. Constant hot water.—Mrs. WYNNE. 

WEstwarp HO! (Bideford Station) North Devon. Rockingham. 

Vegetarian detached 


Guest House ( ). Close to sea and golf links. Warm, 
Write Mie pOO™s home comforts. Good fires. Books. Gas fires in bedrooms. 
—— Biss Four 















































Fou. 





SK REFORMED INNS. 
A - Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
the s R t H Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 


vidend 74%) 6% Loan Stock. 
7 or 
PRELA., Ltd, Fg Et. House, 193 Re~ent Street. W 1. 


| THE INTERNATIONAL SERVICE OF 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


HI 





“THOUSANDS WILL DIE OF 
COLD AND STARVATION.” 


= The Challenge says: ‘“‘We do not deny that the need of 
= our own unemployed is great, but ... none of our fellow- 
= countrymen will die of starvation during the coming winter. 

Nor do we deny that it is possible to visit Germany and see only 
= crowded cafés and well-fed peasants. But neither of these 
= things alter the fact that millions of men, women and children 
= in Germany are at the present moment in the utmost straits for 
lack of the minimum amount of food and clothing needed to 
keep body and soul together, that 


= THOUSANDS OF THEM WILL DIE OF COLD 
AND STARVATION DURING THE NEXT FEW 
MONTHS UNLESS RELIEF IS PROVIDED 


from outside.’"’—November 30, 1923. 


The Friends’ centres in Berlin, Nurnberg, Elberfeld and the 
Ruhr are carrying out, under the Friends’ Council for Inter- 
national Service, a wide scheme of relief to the middle classes, 
students, children and the aged. 


YOUR PROMPT HELP IS 
URGENTLY NEEDED. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, which may be earmarked for special purposes if desired, 
should be sent to the FRIENDS’ COUNCIL FORINTERNATIONAL SERVICE, 
Carl Heath, Secretary, (Room 8), Devonshire House, 136 Bishopsgate, London, 


Clothing should be sent to the Friends’ Warehouse, McLean's Buildings, New 
Street Square, London, E.C. 4, 


SOSCUAUNULAAOINUORNNAYIONRETINEEHENN 





OOKS.—Masefield, Selected Poems, signed copy, 42s. ; Masefield’s 
The Dream, signed copy, 358.; Walter de la Mare, Thus Her Tale, 
only 50 done, 21s.; In Fear of Man, by A. St. John Adcock, presenta- 
tion copy, with inscription, 1904, 30s.; Macfall’s History of Painting, 8 vols., 
{7 1tos.; A. E. Housman’s Last Poems, 1st edit., 1922, 218.; Maeterlinck’s 
Hours of Gladness, illus. by Detmold, 15s.; Fabre’s Insects, illus. Detmold, 21s. ; 
Vailima Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., £38; Tom Brown Schooldays, illus., 
1869, 218.; Max Beerbohm’s Cartoons, “Second Childhood of John Bull,” 
{2 2s8.; Kisses of Joannes Secundus, calf, London, 1785, {2 28.; Cassecll’s 
Nature Book, profusely illustrated, 7 vols., £2 2s.; Dalton'’s Practical Manual of 
Venereal and Generative Diseases, Spermatorrhaea, Impotence and Sterility in 
Both Sexes, 3s. 6d., post free; My Life of Song, by Madame Tetrazini, New copy, 
21s. for 7s.; Mrs. Gaskell’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, {2; Henry Kingsiey’s 
Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, £2; Scott's Novels, 48 vols., cloth, a bargain, {3 33., 
1830; Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His Circle, signed copy, £3 3s.; Besant’s 
London, complete set, ro large handsome vols., {12 128., pub. {20; 
Merimee’s Carmen, illus. by Rene Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 308.; Burton's I] Penta- 
merone, large paper copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 10s.; Byron's Astarte, Edit. de Luxe 
only 200 done, {3 108.; Mount Everest, the Reconnaissance, 1921, by Howard 
Bury, only 200 done, 1922, £5 58.; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese 
artists, rst edit., 138.; The Sketch, vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, {30; The Tatler, 
vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, {21 ; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have 
failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book-finder extant.— 
WANTED, Bullers Birds of New Zealand, 2 vols., 1888, £6 offered. Heckstall 
Smith’s complete Yachtsman, 7s. 6d. offered.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS.—Montaigne’s Essays, 5 Vols., 67s. 6d. (pub. £6 6s. net) ; 
Anatole France’s Works, 34 Vols., {12 158.; Macquoid’s English Furniture, 

4 Vols., {10 10s.; Times History of Great War, 22 Vols., £7 10s. (cost £22); 
Married Love, 6s.; Wise Parenthood, 3s. 6d. ; Hoffé’s Book of F Women, 12s. 6d. 
(cost 25s.); Henry James Novels, 35 Vols., £13; Britton’s Old Clocks and Watches, 
328.; Max Beerbohm’s Collected Works, 12 Vols., {12; Memoirs of Casanova, 
2 Vols., 35s. (cost £3 38.) ; Cruikshank’s Universal Songster, 3 Vols., 358.; Seymour 
Haden’s Etchings, 428.; Memoirs of Harriet Wilson, 2 Vols., 308.; Frazer's 
Totemism, 4 Vols., s0s.; Library of Famous Literature, 20 Vols. hf mor., £3 (cost 
10); Balzac’s Novels and Droll Stories, 53 Vols., {12; Pepys’ Diary, ro Vols., £7. 
Rare and out of print books suppl Please state wants. 
Pp ge or small lots. List free of 3,000 books wanted.— 
HOULAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street. Birmingham. 


TYPEWRITING 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptiy executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand. 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6:82. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane. 











UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accura”” * and prompt! typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham uifton Bris’ 





YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. — Authors’ MgSS., 
Specifications, Reports, Plays, etc., promptly and accurately copied.— 
=, 2 application to Miss G. V. Hmprrcs, 35 Gray's lee Road, 

London, W.C. 1. 


AS MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. 
Stenographer always availabie. 





Temporary 


—Miss Rosmrrs, 5 High Holbora, 
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George Allen &? Unwin, Ltd. 





Master Dietz: His Autobiography 


Translated by BERNARD MIALL. Iilustrated. 
and recorded the whole of his experiences with a frankness justly compared to 


“Master Dietz was a barber-surgeon.. . 


12s. 6d. 


that of Benvenuto Cellini. A vastly entertaining book from cover to cover.”—T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. 


The Tomb of Tutankhamen 


By JEAN CAPART. Translated by WARREN 
R. Dawson. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 


“Written on the spot, with knowledge and enthusiasm, 
it has all the vividness of the literature of magic.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 


Old Devonshire House by Bishopsgate 
By Mrs. M. SEFTON JONES. 6s. 


In the compass of this volume is outlined the history of 
one of the most interesting extra-mural sites of London. 


Some Worthies of Reading 
By JOHN JAMES COOPER. 7s. 6d. 


This book gives in the form of short essays a biographical 
sketch of many of those who obtained fame and who were 
connected with the town either by birth or residence. 





Shetland Pirates and other 


Studies of Birds and Beasts 
By FRANCES PITT, author of “ Woodland 
Creatures,” etc. Profusely Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
“It is hardly an exaggeration to say that, but for 
Miss Pitt, certain wild animals of these islands would not 
exist. She is the explorer of an undiscovered country— 
our own.’’—Nation. 


The Upper Thames Valley 
Some Antiquarian Notes. By LORD 
WYFOLD. 38. 6d. 
In this volume the author discusses such questions as 
the origin of The White Horse on the Berkshire Downs ; 
the meaning of the name Icknield Way and the history of 
the great break in the chalk between the Chiltern Hills 
and the Berkshire Downs called “‘ The Goring Gap.” 


A Week 
By IURY LIBEDINSKY. Translated by 
ARTHUR RANSOME. Paper, 3s. 6d.; Cloth, §s. 
“‘Incomparably the most revealing volume in the whole 
library of books that have descri the revolution. It is 
history which immortalises in a faultless work of art a 
week in the life of a nation.”—New Leader. 





The Temple and Other Poems 


Translated by ARTHUR WALEY, with an Introductory Essay on Early Chinese Poetry and an 
Appendix on the Development of Different Metrical Forms. 6s. 


“His renderings . 


- retain the inevitability of wording which is a profounder mark of the poet than rhyme 


or metre, and he has himself a poet’s sensitiveness to language.’’—Times. 


Exile and Other Poems 
By RICHARD ALDINGTON. Limited 
Edition. 5s. 
“The main part is in rhymed verse and of a quality 
which should silence all who believe that free verse is 
written only by those who are incompetent in rhyme.” 
—Spectator. 





Thirty-two Passages from the Odyssey. 
In English Rhymed Verse 
By C. D. LOCOCK. 3s. 6d. 
A companion volume to the translater’s “ Thirty-Two 
Passages from the Iliad.’’ The selection is chosen with a 
view to the inclusion of all the most attractive passages 
in the original. 





Poland and Peace 


By COUNT ALEXANDER SKRZYNSKI (late Foreign Minister of Poland). 6s. 


This book is not written for purposes of propaganda, but to explain the principal objects of Liberal policy in 
Poland. The author shows clearly his own strong sympathy with the English people and his belief in the civilizing 


influences that Great Britain exercises in world affairs. 


The Friends of England 
By General Sir IAN HAMILTON, G.C.B. 


Labour in India 
A Study of the Conditions of Indian Women 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. in Modern Industry. 
“A book crammed with acute observations and uncon- By JANET HARVEY KELMAN. tos. 6d. 
ventional judgments.”——Manchester Guardian. The author’s object was to investigate the conditions of 


“A lively book, delightfully readable and glowing with 
the healthy English sentiment that hate is a bad handicap 
in life.’’—Star. 


work and life of women employed in cotton and jute mills. 
The book includes chapters on wages and meth of pay- 
ments, trade unions, migration, and co-operation. 





Translations of Greek Plays 
By Prof. GILBERT MURRAY. 
— Cloth, 3s.; paper, 2s. 
Send for Complete List. 





The Works of Edward Carpenter 


The Plays of Maurice Maeterlinck 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. Leather, 6s. 
Send for Complete Lists. 








RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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——— Snnase 
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